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HE only military news of the week concerns 
Rumania, and is very nearly as bad as 
it can be. There appears to be no chance 
of either the capital or the chief oilfields being saved. 
The news might be worse, because it has contained 
practically nothing about captures by the enemy 
of either men or guns. There has been, it seems, 
no rout, nor even any severe fighting; the Rumanian 
army is intact. Yet in a few days the Germans have 
occupied territory equal in size to about ‘half of England, 
or to the whole of the districts they occupy in Belgium 
and France. There is no accounting for such a retire- 
ment as a strategic manceuvre similar to that which the 
French carried out in front of Paris, for it has not been 
a fighting retreat, nor are there present the geographical 
and material factors which might produce another 
Battle of the Marne. Nor can it be attributed to 
German generalship—any general can march rapidly 
when he is not opposed. Why then have the Germans 
not been opposed ? The only plausible explanation of 
what on the face of it is the greatest mystery of the 
war is a complete dearth of munitions on the Rumanian 
side. Two or three weeks ago a great explosion of 
munitions at Archangel was reported. It was perhaps 
then and there that Rumania’s fate was decided. It 
looks as though the retreat may continue till it reaches 
a line through Moldavia to the delta of the Danube; 
but at that line, one may reasonably hope, will be 
concentrated the whole Rumanian army, not a mere 
remnant. * * * 


That the announcement of the changes at the 


Admiralty has been received by the public with real 
and general satisfaction is a fact as certain as it is 
logically unaccountable. The public has no means of 
knowing anything whatever of the capacity of the 
retiring Sir Henry Jackson ; and as for Sir John Jellicoe, 
it really knows only his appearance and something of 
his literary style—neither of which is particularly 
impressive. Who, indeed, outside the Service has any 
right to an opinion of his own as to whether such a 
change is for the better or the worse? Probably, 
however, the public satisfaction is to be attributed (1) to 
the enormous personal popularity of Sir David Beatty, 
who is both young and photographically extremely 
prepossessing, (2) to a notion, baseless or not, that 
Sir David is likely to be more “active”’ than his 
predecessor, and (3) to an intuitive and on the whole 
perfectly sound conviction that any change decided 
upon after two years of war experience by the responsible 
and certainly never too venturesome authorities at 
Whitehall, is likely to be for the better. This last belief 
we confess that we share. 


* * * 


It ought soon to be possible to construct a fairly 
reliable Calendar of the Seasons for use in war-time. 
Some time after the Christmas Truce—not observed in 
unchristian Asia—there comes the season of the early 
Spring Offensives. Later there is the quite distinct 
season of the Summer Offensives. There are also 
seasons of Mesopotamian and Caucasian activity. 
Then there are two Zeppelin seasons, round about the 
Equinoxes—but these perhaps will not recur. In the 
late autumn begins the Minister-shooting season, which 
continues with little intermission until the Spring 
Offensives are in ful) swing. We do not know whether 
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the guns are yet out in France and Italy, but in Russia 
they have already a good bag, and in England they are 
getting very busy. They do not seem likely, however, 
to produce either as much noise or as much fluttering 
as they did last winter. The chief element of a serious 
Ministerial crisis—that is, a fairly evenly matched 
personal conflict for power—is lacking. There is 
discontent inside the Cabinet as well as outside, but there 
are no known divisions among Ministers on any broad 
question of policy, and no presentable alternative 
candidates for high office. Moreover, Ministers do not, 
apparently, intend to be quite such passive victims this 
year as they were last. They are to tour the country 
on their own account. 
* * * 

On the other hand, public dissatisfaction with the 
Government is certainly more coherent and far more 
general. It has been finding definite expression lately 
in Liberal no less than in Unionist newspapers. This 
week both the Daily Chronicle and, in rather milder 
fashion, the Westminster Gazette have arraigned the 
Government on the charge of inability to come to 
any dezision on a number of important and obviously 
urgent questions. The verdict of the public, we 
imagine, if it could be obtained, would be practically 
unanimous. The Government includes amongst its 
supporters nineteen-twentieths of the nation, but it 
has no friends. Its main defects may be inherent in 
the nature of a National, that is a Coalition, Govern- 
ment ; but, at any rate, they are glaring and undeniable. 
The list of questions in regard to which Ministerial 
indecision is particularly apparent is also common 
ground amongst all the critics. It was given in almost 
coincident terms on Wednesday in the Liberal papers 
already mentioned and in the Northcliffe Press ; and 
includes man-power, food control, pensions, agriculture, 
Ireland, and the Air Board. Criticism on these matters 
does not necessarily imply an opinion that the Cabinet 
is not the ablest available, or that it is not waging the 
war with the utmost vigour of which it is capable; 
but it does imply a belief that there is something seriously 
defective in the present machinery of Government. 


* * * 


The diagnosis of the trouble offered in the Daily 
Chronicle is probably correct. The decisions we are all 
waiting for involve so many inter-departmental disputes 
and such far-reaching results that no one but the 
Prime Minister can settle them; and Mr. Asquith is so 
overworked that, with all his peculiar ability to grasp 
the points of a case, he literally cannot find time to 
study so many questions at once. One can imagine 
that some of the great men who have been offered to 
us as alternative War Premiers would find no difficulty 
at all in settling all these matters “in two minutes.” 
But that sort of solution fortunately does not commend 
itself to the bulk of the Government’s critics. There is 
little talk now about finding “‘a Man.” The problem 
is seen to be rather one of a better organisation by the 
Prime Minister of his persona] Department, and a more 
ready assumption by him of authority over all his 
colleagues. It is a problem, however, which depends so 
much on individual relationships within the Cabinet 


and the War Council that no one outside can very well 
help him to solve it—except by assuring him that he 
cannot exceed the personal mandate which the country 
has given him. But that it should be solved is clearly 
becoming a very urgent necessity. 

* * * 

Tuesday last will probably prove to have been an 
important date in the history of the war in the air. 
The bringing down of two Zeppelins, not in the London 
area, but one off the coast of Durham and another off 
the coast of Norfolk, was a greater success than most 
of us, even after what happened in September and 
October, would have dared to hope for. It indicates a 
really remarkable efficiency in the state of our air 
defences along the East Coast, and if the German 
authorities were actuated by calculable military motives, 
would certainly mean the end of the employment of 
Zeppelins as raiders—so absurdly disproportionate is 
the loss compared with the damage inflicted. If the 
night raids go on, it will be because the inventors of the 
Zeppelin dare not admit its failure as an offensive 
weapon; though it is as certain as anything can be, 
that, after the present war at any rate, it will never 
again appear in that réle. The daylight raid, however, 
on London, on the same day, suggests a means by 
which the Germans may hope successfully to cover the 
failure of their airships. Zeebrugge is only 140 miles 
from Westminster, and what one aeroplane did this week 
fifty can do next—always provided that the Germans 
are prepared to lose perhaps half their raiding machines 
and at the same time increase the inferiority of their 
air-service on the Western Front. It would seem to 
be a losing game for them in any event, but it is one 
which they may think it worth their while to play. 

* * * 

The sudden decision of the Government to take control 
—not apparently possession—of the Welsh coal mines 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, seems at first sight 
to raise more difficulties than it solves. The miners’ 
leaders were not consulted by the Government, and 
although their representatives have been for days in 
confidential and ostensibly candid negotiations at the 
Board of Trade, not a hint of the Government intention 
was imparted to them. As a result they are perplexed 
and resentful. They are asking whether, when even the 
Times justified their claim, they are once more going to 
be “ done ’’ by the Government. It is not yet apparent 
what practical authority over the adjustment of wages the 
Board of Trade gains by its new move. There is no appli- 
cation of the Munitions Act—to which the miners 
simply will not consent. And there is, apparently, no 
seizure of the coalowners’ profits. We can hardly 
believe that the Government thinks it possible to deter- . 
mine, by military ukase, at what wages the coal-miners 
shall work for the profit of private employers ; and 
then drive them to the pits by troops with fixed bayonets. 
On the other hand, if the Government is really taking 
over the ownership and working of the mines for State 
account—which would, we believe, go far to solve all 
difficulties—the measure can hardly be confined to 
South Wales. The purchase of all the coal mines in 
Great Britain would cost less than six weeks of war. 
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The collapse of the Government compromise over 
Pensions administration proved even more complete 
than was anticipated. Suggestions that those who were 
responsible for the Bill wished the House to override 
their plans and enforce unified administration are 
probably correct ; but, if so, the implied inabilit of 
the Government to decide such a matter on its own 
authority against the various departmental and philan- 
thropic interests which preferred the status quo, is a 
symptom of a pretty serious lack of self-confidence. 
The present unification under a responsible Minister 
marks, we believe, the end of the Treasury attempts to 
shuffle off its liability to voluntary funds, out of which 
the administrative confusion of the past year has largely 
arisen. It is to be noted that the promised general 
increase in the Separation Allowances is still delayed— 
involving a loss of something like a million a month to 
these soldiers’ families—and, though prices are still 
rising, there is no chance of the increased Pension scale 
coming into force for three months. 


* * * 


In the early days of the Military Service Acts the 
conscientious objector presented the Government with 
an admittedly difficult problem. General exemption 
on easy terms being impossible owing to the danger of 
producing a large crop of bogus consciences, the authori- 
ties had to try to discover means of deciding each 
individual case with reasonable fairness and accuracy. 
And they notably failed. The failure was excusable up 
to a point, since a tribunal which would even approach 
infallibility on such a question was not to be had for the 
mere asking. But there can be no excuse for some of 
the things that are going on now. There is no question 
any longer, nor has there been for months, of encourag- 
ing applications for exemption on conscientious grounds, 
because the last date for filing such applications is long 
past. Moreover, even if this were not so, it would be 
impossible to justify the compulsory enlistment of such 
men as Mr. Hubert W. Pect and Mr. W. R. Frayling, 
both of whom were court-martialled only last week for 
refusing to parade. The former is the well-known 
Quaker journalist, editor of the Ploughshare and secre- 
tarv of the Friends’ Service Committee, and the latter 
is the secretary of the Peace Committee of the London 
Quarterly Meeting of the Society of Friends. The fact 
that the objections are genuine and strictly religious in 
both these cases is a matter of public knowledge, and 
they ought not to have occupied thirty seconds of the 
time of any tribunal (if they came before one), still less 
the time of the subsequent military courts-martial. 
Six months ago the problem of the conscientious 
objector may have been insoluble, but to-day it ought 


not to exist at all. 
x x * 


On Monday last Major Hunt, M.P., asked the Secretary 
of State for War whether Sir Thomas Beecham was of 
military age and, if so, what Tribunal had exempted 
him from military service. The desired information was 
not available and we cannot supply it, but the object of 
the question is obvious and deserves a comment. Mr. 
Hunt’s reputation in the House of Commons is well 
enough known. Ever since the day of his maiden 





speech some years ago, the name, which Punch then 
gave him, of “‘ Boadicea ” Hunt has been a convenient 
synonym for the more extreme degrees of asininity. 
Such qualities are not changed even by the greatest of 
wars, so there is no need to press the question of why a 
“Major” is making inquiries of this sort at West- 
minster instead of being with his regiment. If the 
military authorities have granted him leave of absence, 
we dare say they are acting in the best interests of all 
concerned. But in case there may be other honourable 
Members inclined to support Major Hunt’s inquiries we 
should like to put it to them that if the military machine 
were to swallow up a man like Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
fact would justify, in the eyes of the whole public that 
attaches a value to art, every evil thing that has ever 
been said against the spirit and practice of compulsory 
military service. The combination of taste, wealth 
and public spirit represented in the person of Sir Thomas 
Beecham is one of the most fortunate accidents that 
could befall a country. On his life depends in an 
extraordinary degree the future of English music. It 
ought not to be so, but it is so; and if Sir Thomas were 
a whole regiment instead of one man, the question of 
his right to exemption ought not to be in doubt for 


a second. 
* * * 


Nearly every newspaper has printed an obituary notice 
of Charles Booth, but we have seen no adequate recog- 
nition of his creative genius in revolutionising socio- 
logical investigation. Prior to the publication in 1890 
of the first volume of Life and Labour of the People, 
there had been vivid descriptions of social facts (such 
as Mayhew’s London Labour and London Poor), and 
statistical treatises of arithmetical accuracy (such as 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation). But Charles Booth 
was the first to combine detailed description of 
individual cases (in the manner of Leplay), with a care- 
fully verified computation of the exact proportion in 
which each type entered into the whole population, 
For the first time, in the examination of London's 
underworld, the qualitative description of the individual 
case was set in a statistical framework, and graphically 
displayed, not only in tables of figures, but in a wonderful 
map of the whole administrative county, in which 
every street was coloured according to the actually 
ascertained social status of the bulk of its inhabitants. 
It was a sign of Charles Booth’s intellectual integrity 
that, although a Conservative and an Individualist in 
opinion, he did not shrink from the unexpected conclu- 
sions to which his investigations led. The discovery 
that not less than 30 per cent. of the whole population 
of London had to be classed as “ in poverty ’’"—meaning 
able to obtain actually insufficient of the necessaries of 
life for normal health—put an end to the complacency 
of Laissez-Faire economics. The subsequent demonstra- 
tion that the old age of the masses was necessarily 
doomed to pauperism brought the Individualist 
Conservative—to the dismay of the C.O.S.—into alli- 
ance with the Socialists, whose propaganda Mr. Booth’s 
investigations had been designed to confute; and led 
eventually to the establishment of Old-Age Pensions on 
a non-contributory basis. 
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CONTROL AT THE SOURCE 


HOSE who have a finger on the financial pulse 
have lately been feeling increasingly uneasy 
about the nation’s growing expenditure. This 

uneasiness, long shared by some members of the Cabinet, 
is apparently spreading to the Government as a whole. 
So far, what the ordinary man understands is that we 
ought to be more sparing of our consumption of im- 
ported commodities, because of the shortage of ships ; 
more careful in our helpings of meat, because meat is 
so largely imported; more economical in our conver- 
sion of wheat into flour because there is an all-round 
deficiency in the harvest. But in spite of all the efforts 
of the National War Savings Committee, neither the news- 
papers—which, for reasons conclusive to their manage- 
ment, still devote a hundred times as much of their space to 
tempting us to spend as they do to urging us to economise 
—nor the plain man whose income happens to have 
increased, show any sign of understanding that what 
has become requisite is a drastic reduction of personal 
expenditure as such. Now we have Mr. Runciman 
eagerly seeking a Food Controller, Mr. Herbert Samuel 
cutting off the evening shopping of the wage-earning 
class, the military authorities putting pressure on the 
restaurants not to supply meals (however exiguous the 
weight of food that they contain) costing more than 
a prescribed sum, the extravagant dinners at Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve at the London hotels peremptorily 
stopped, and the Board of Trade plaintively asking 
“every person proposing to travel by train” to “ con- 
sider whether it is really necessary that the journey 
should be undertaken.” It seems at last to be penetrat- 
ing to the minds of those who are jointly spending 
as much as all the rest of the nation put together that 
not even the wealthiest community can continue in- 
definitely to live at such a rate. We must impera- 
tively pull up somewhere, or—quite apart from any 
peril of blockade—famine will be upon us. 

We have necessarily to visualise the situation in 
statistics of pounds sterling, although the data for 
any precise or accurate totals are not available. The 
Government is spending nearly 2,000 million pounds 
a year in maintaining the war, including all the sub- 
ventions to our Allies. The ten million or so families 
who are left at home are spending on their mainten- 
ance, their luxuries and their amusements a sum which, 
at the present level of prices, can hardly be estimated 
at less than the total expenditure of the Government 
itself. What our total production is no man can say. 
It used to be put at from 2,000 to 2,400 million pounds 
before the war. With three or four millions of men 
withdrawn for service with the Colours, and only 
partially replaced by women and boys, the superannu- 
ated and the unemployed—to say nothing of half our 
ships taken into the service of the Admiralty, and some, 
at least, of our cultivated acres left fallow—it seems 
optimistic to estimate that our aggregate production 
has increased. Yet so great has been the increase of 
energy; so efficient, on the whole, the substituted 
labour; and so extensive the addition to our power- 
driven machinery, that the nation’s total productivity, 
at the present level of prices, is speculatively put by 
competent authorities as high as 3,000 million pounds 
ayear. Weare trying, as a nation, to continue spending 


4,000 million pounds a year, when we have at most 
8,000 million pounds a year to do it with. That is 
why it is, fundamentally, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not only been driven to borrow from 
us, on extremely generous terms, nearly all our market- 
able foreign investments, in order to pawn them at New 
York, but is also compelled to borrow from hand to 


mouth from the bankers there in order to keep the 
exchange from going to a dangerously adverse figure. 
We are, as a nation, demonstrably spending more than 
we can produce. We cannot make up the deficit by 
using up our accumulated wealth, to any but a very 
limited extent, because it is not in a form in which it 
can pass immediately into consumption, either for war 
or peace purposes; and we cannot even sell or pawn 
it to neutrals, to a much greater extent than we have 
already done, because there is a very near limit to the 
amount that neutrals, even the prosperous United 
States, can spare for that purpose. We are, in short, 
as a nation, coming perilously within sight of the 
end of our opportunities for borrowing in other countries, 
We shall be obliged, if the war continues, notwithstand- 
ing all our accumulated wealth, to limit our aggregate 
expenditure, private and public combined, to a sum 
increasingly near that of our annual production. We 
cannot safely reduce the war expenditure. It follows, 
therefore—as the National War Savings Committee 
long ago perceived, and as the whole Cabinet is now 
coming to realise—that we must individually reduce 
our private expenditure. What the financial situation 
requires is not only—even not principally—a more 
sparing consumption of imports or of foodstuffs, but a 
drastic cutting down of personal expenditure on we 
thing whatsoever, whether or not we can individually 
“ afford’ it. What the nation has got to set itself to 
do, if it is to be able to continue the war at its present 
level of cost, is to reduce, by at least 500 million pounds 
a year, its aggregate of personal expenditure. 

Now, for such a drastic cutting down of personal 
expenditure there is, it is plain, in the aggregate, ample 
room. But it cannot be done by any uniform reduction. 
What must necessarily be spent is what is really requisite 
to keep every member of the community in health 
and strength. There are, unfortunately, literally 
millions of our people who are at present not getting 
enough food, clothing, firing and shelter to maintain 
them in health and strength ; or are so nearly at the 
‘Poverty Line” as to be able only with the utmost 
thrift to keep themselves and their children going. 
Among these are not only the great mass of Old-Age 
Pensioners, a large proportion of the soldiers’ wives 
and widows, the multitudinous families living on small 
fixed incomes, and no small proportion of the elementary 
school-teachers and other insufficiently paid minor 
officials, but also large numbers of nondescript workers 
and women operatives in industries in which wages 
have been advanced only slightly or not at all. But 
among the better-paid artisans and mechanics, in the 
ranks of farmers, manufacturers and business people 
generally, and up and down the range of the million or 
so families above the Income Tax minimum whom we 
know to be drawing incomes from investments, there are 
large numbers who are plainly still spending for ease 
and luxury. It is among these classes, and only among 
these, that we can rightly or successfully look for the 
aggregate retrenchment of 500 millions a year that 
must be effected. 

So far we have tried—except as regards the not very 
drastic taxation that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has felt warranted in imposing—to obtain the necessary 
retrenchment voluntarily. How unsuccessful, on the 
whole, has been the campaign for voluntary retrench- 
ment—how very far we are, as a nation, from limiting 
our personal expenditure to what is required for health 
and strength—is shown by the unprecedented crowding 
of the expensive hotels and restaurants, not in London 
only ; by the fact that the dealers in furs have never had 
such successful seasons; by the prosperity of the 
drapers and milliners; by the astonishing yield of the 
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tax on admissions to amusements of all sorts; and by 
the still enormous total consumption of alcoholic drink 
and sweetstuffs. The fact is that very few people yet 
understand that it is no longer a question of “ living 
within one’s income’; that however rich one is the 
necessity for retrenchment is imperative; and seeing 
that the requirements of health and efficiency do not 
appreciably differ in amount from person to person, 
the larger the income, the more there is to be cut down. 
In Germany this need for personal retrenchment, even 
when “the money is spent in the country,” is made 
obvious by the blockade. In the United Kingdom 
we have no blockade, but the limits of our spending 

wer are no less real. Whenever we spend, we use up 
abour-time or commodities. Whatever we individually 
command for our personal service or consumption, in 
labour-time or in commodities—whether by buying 
needlessly expensive clothes, keeping in the theatre 
or the restaurant men and women who are wanted to 
make shells, or employing for mere ease and luxury 
domestic attendants who would be more useful in the 
hospitals or on the lines of communication—we prevent 
being used for the promotion of the war. 

What we have failed to achieve by voluntary action, 
the Government is now more and more seeking to 
accomplish by sumptuary legislation. Importations 
are restricted; this or that commodity is heavily 
taxed; we are quietly allowanced in sugar, paper, 
petrol, and what not ; the hours of retail selling are cut 
down; pressure is brought to bear on the restaurants ; 
all cheap tickets are abolished and the passenger train 
service is further reduced. A certain amount of re- 
trenchment is effected in this way, but at the cost of so 
much hardship to the poor, so much inconvenience to 
the mass of the people, and so much annoyance to the 
rich, that the Government dares not go as far as pro- 
hibition, even of mere luxuries. Moreover, what little 
reduction of expenditure on particular commodities or 
services is in this way secured turns out to be largely 
illusory. What we are prevented from spending by 
particular sumptuary restrictions, we often spend in 
other ways. 

There is, in fact, only one effective way of obtaining 
the retrenchment of 500 millions a year from the 2,000 
millions that we are, in the aggregate, now spending 
on our personal maintenance and enjoyments; and 
that is to take away the surplus incomes. In expendi- 
ture as in taxation, the only really effective control is 
control at the source. This is not only a more effective 
control of aggregate expenditure than any number 
of sumptuary laws, but it is also one less restrictive of 
our personal freedom. What is left to us of our incomes 
we want at least to be able to spend as we please ; 
and this the conscription of wealth permits. The 
time is coming rapidly near when the Government, if 
it wants to win the war, must adopt the proposal which 
Mr. W. C. Anderson, M.P., has vainly tried to bring 
before the House of Commons, namely, to divert by a 
single clause all ‘‘ unearned” incomes to the Public 
Trustee—possibly as a compulsory loan at 6 per cent.— 
and enable those who have hitherto been receiving 
these rents and dividends to be awarded (up to a maxi- 
mum of such incomes) temporary allowances sufficient 
to cover (i.) all legal charges upon them, (ii.) all family 
obligations for pensions or allowances, (iii.) all customary 
charities, and (iv.) maintenance of the family at rates 
assessed according to social status. Under such a 
scheme those who were already exercising due economy 
would find their life unaffected. Only those who had 
refused adequately to retrench would be cut down. 
The scheme would leave “earned” incomes to the 
tender mercies of the Excess Profits Tax, as well as the 





Income Tax and Supertax, which need to be regraduated, 
redifferentiated and largely increased. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
RUMANIAN DISASTER 


[ enemy invasion of Rumania proceeds rapidly, 
and it would be idle to surmise what point it 
may have reached by the time that these 
lines are in print. Bucharest, the “ Paris of the East,” 
has been abandoned by its Ministers, just as the original 
Paris was in 1914. It is presumably about to fall, 
and if it does, a serious political blow will be dealt at 
the position of the Allies. They will be humiliated 
afresh in the world’s eyes and their own; and they will 
have to make heavy drafts on their stock of self-restraint 
and unity, if they are not to fall out over it. They are 
certainly not helped therein by a British Press cam- 
paign in favour of laying all the blame on the British 
Government. We should have thought it fairly obvious 
that our Government in this case incurred less direct 
responsibility than any other of the Allies; but if 
censure is to be distributed at all it perhaps does the 
least harm to direct it where it is obviously the least 
deserved and can cause the least soreness. All such 
apportionments of blame, however, are to be depre- 
cated. It is just these factors which constantly render 
the political prospects of the Allies far less calculable 
and assured than their military ones. 

On the purely military side we see no justification for 
the wilder alarms of the alarmists. The overrunning 
of Wallachia is a tragic and most lamentable fact ; the 
further it goes, the worse it is. But, however far it 
goes, the military consequences cannot as such impose 
any decision on the war. The Germans can do nothing 
that will convert Rumania’s adhesion to us into an 
actual advantage for them. It is said that by over- 
running it they will uncover the extreme left flank of 
the Russians. But to do so they would need to advance 
right up the Danubian territories on a succession of 
narrow fronts ; and if the Russian Army cannot prevent 
that, then it could not have resisted a similar thrust 
anywhere between the Baltic and Bukovina. The 
intervention of Rumania, whatever immediately be- 
comes of it, has had two consequences which are irre- 
vocable. It has increased the wastage, actual and 
prospective, of the forces of the Central Powers, and 
it has lengthened their front. Nothing can bring to 
life again the German and Austrian soldiers whom the 
Rumanian resistance has killed. Nothing again—not 
even the transformation of all Rumania into a second 
Belgium or Serbia—can once more make the enemy’s 
front in the East as short as it was when it ended in 
the Bukovina. And this has happened at a time when 
his capacity to hold his old fronts was already severely 
strained, and when (as the first successes of the Ru- 
manians in Transylvania showed) he had not been im- 
mobilising many men to guard the Rumanian frontier. 

It may be objected: but their conquests are giving 
them corn and oil, and so undoing the effect of the 
blockade and enabling them to‘prolong the war. There 
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are no oil-fields in Western Wallachia, and we are not 
aware that any have been reached yet by the invaders, 
though it is likely that some shortly will be. But oil 
is in any case not of primary consequence to the Central 
Powers. They possess the oil-wells of Galicia; they 
have no great naval necd (like our own) for oil; and 


their superiority in light-railway building enables them , 


to depend far less than the Allies upon motor transport. 
As to wheat, we believe that the bulk of the large 
stores have now been removed to the Moldavian pro- 
vince ; and the rapid destruction of those left behind 
should usually be practicable as occasion arises. The 
enemy should not be much helped, unless he remains 
long enough in occupation to reap the harvest of 1917. 
Here, again, one must remember, that the Central 
Empires, though hard put to it, could probably remain 
self-sufficing as long as they hold the great corn-growing 
plain of Hungary. The vital gain for them is not so 
much to take over Rumania, as to have defeated the 
best chance which the Allies have yet had of taking 
over Hungary. 

Save so far as this campaign represents on our side 
missed opportunities—the opportunity of cutting the 
German corridor to Constantinople, the opportunity 
of establishing an Allied corridor between the Mediter- 
ranean and South Russia, or the opportunity of over- 
running Hungary---it cannot be said to have lengthened 
the war. And as none of these opportunities arose till 
Rumania joined us, it certainly cannot be said that 
her intervention has lengthened it. The temporary 
worsening of our military situation since she came in is 
not due to her coming in. It is due to the reorgan- 
isation of the German armics under Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, the withdrawal of the guns and men 
previously concentrated against Verdun, and _ their 
transference to more attainable objectives on the 
Eastern Front. Rumania intervened while the move 
was in progress and was at once singled out to be its 
victim. But if she had not, there would have been 
other game to fly at on the Eastern Front, and some 
of it bigger game than Bucharest. 

The so-called “ Easterners” in the Press (mostly 
persons known to be in touch with Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Churchill or both) are seizing the occasion to demand 
a similar diversion of our own forces from the Western 
Front to General Sarrail. Gencral Sarrail will certainly 
need strengthening ; for after Rumania has been over- 
run, the Germans are quite likely to turn their spare 
energies against him, and he has a long front to hold. 
But any idea that the Allies can make their main effort 
in the Balkans is only possible to those who forget 
the problem of sea transport and shipping tonnage. 
That problem compels the Franco-British commanders, 
whether they like it or not, to exert their principal 
military strength on the French Front. The question 
then arises how far any diversion of troops from it is a 
dissipation of strength. The whole Salonica Expedition 
has always lain open to criticism under this head ; for 
though it has achieved something, it has a debit as well 
as a credit side. Had its forces (minus the Serbs) been 
available in France, the push on the Somme could have 
been supplemented by one at Ypres or7Armentiéres or 


in Champagne, with consequences that certainly might 
have been very considerable. Popular speculations 
or recriminations on such a theme seem to us singularly 
futile. It is essentially a theme for the responsible 
General Staffs, and had better be left to them. Fallible 
though they are, we cannot share the belief expressed 
last Monday by Mr. Dillon, that Parliamentarians or 
other civilians are likely to have more wisdom about it. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE 
TWELVE DAYS 


HE sudden death of Herr von Tschirschky, the 
German Ambassador to Vienna for the past 
nine years, has been the accidental occasion of some 
very remarkable and important admissions, made by the 
Neue Freie Presse, the most powerful, the best-informed, and 
the most corrupt newspaper in Austria. Herr von 
Tschirschky was more than an ordinary ambassador. 
His demise, according to the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
November 16th, “leaves an aching void in the political world 
of Austria-Hungary, with which he had coalesced to an 
uncommon degree. . . .”” He was indeed an integral part 
of that world—one of the four or five men most directly 
responsible for the policy of the Hapsburg Monarchy ever 
since the Bosnian Crisis of 1908. His was the unscen hand 
during the fateful Twelve Days, July 24th to August 4th, 1914. 
If there was one leading statesman in Europe (as distin- 
guished from military leaders) who in those days consist- 
ently worked for war, it was Herr von Tschirschky. ‘“ One 
of the witnesses best acquainted with the origin, the develop- 
ment, and the aims of this great war has departed,” writes 
the Neue Freie Presse—‘‘ the old strumpet of the Fichte 
Street,” notoriously in the pay of Berlin, who now in the 
moment of her affliction speaks out. Nothing that she says 
is exactly new. But the leading article on Herr von 
Tschirschky published on November 16th, and the obituary 
notice contributed by “ a friend of his, a German diplomat,” 
confirms many conjectures hitherto denied throughout 
* Mittel-Europa.” 

The first admission concerns the general line of Herr von 
Tschirschky’s policy. “It was at a difficult moment that 
he came to Vienna,” writes his friend the diplomat. “ He 
was appointed ambassador only in November, 1907, and 
hardly had time to settle here before the Serbian crisis 
broke out, in 1908, and it was Tschirschky who was called 
upon to play a significant part in the negotiations which 
took place between the two Allied Powers. The two Balkan 
Wars and the World War have through all these years 
compelled him to continue working at the highest pressure, 
and one may truly say of him that he has made a sacrifice of 
his own person, for in all that he did it was his heart, his 
German, his fundamentally German heart which bled when- 
ever he saw the Slav influence grow as against the Teutonic. 
The belief in Germany’s mission permeated him; it not 
merely directed all his work, but dominated him to such an 
extent that all his diplomatic pronouncements and actions 
were determined by that lofty standpoint.” The fact 
could hardly be admitted in clearer terms that Herr von 
Tschirschky had been magna pars in the anti-Slav intrigues 
in Vienna, which within a short six years finally stultified 
all the efforts by which during years of patient moderation 
Vienna (never the Magyars) had laboured to conciliate her own 
Slavs and even Russia. The guilt for that catastrophic 
change in European politics has often been laid at the door 
of the late Count Aehrenthal. Yet not altogether fairly. 
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It must be remembered that it was largely during the years 
when Count Achrenthal represented the Hapsburg Monarchy 
at St. Petersburg that a rapprochement between the two 
Empires had been effected, and it was not without knowledge 
or reason that the Czech statesman, Dr. Kramarzh (now 
under sentence of death), said in a speech delivered in the 
Delegations on November 10th, 1911: “It is certain that 
the Foreign Minister [Count Achrenthal] never in his life 
wanted such a policy [of estrangement with Russia]. Whilst 
keeping faith with the ally, he wanted only to keep com- 
munication with St. Petersburg open as well as with Berlin. 
This was his aim in life, he has worked for it for decades, 
and that it was brought about for a period was the 
greatest of his services. Now he has lost all this for good.” 

Both Germany and the Magyars viewed with the utmost 
dislike the rise of the Austrian Slavs and the improvement of 
relations between Russia and Austria. Count Reventlow 
openly admits that about 1900 German policy was influenced 
to a great extent by the fear of Austria moving “ closer to 
Russia than was desirable,” with the effect that Germany 
would “have remained almost completely isolated on the 
Continent.”’* Germany was to maintain its “ wire” to 
St. Petersburg, but for Austria the only connection with 
Russia was to be by way of Berlin. Hence those delicate 
incitements emanating from Berlin in every crisis : Germany, 
of course, had no quarrel with Russia, it was merely her 
“ Nibelungentreue *’ to her ally which moved her. The 
leading article in the Neue Freie Presse contains a letter of 
instructions from Prince Biilow to Herr von Tschirschky, 
with reference to the Bosnia and Herzegovina crises. It 
shows that from the very first moment Austria was assured 
of Germany’s full support in the annexation. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that Prince Biilow and Herr von 
Tschirschky welcomed this action, because they saw that it 
must render impossible good relations between Russia 
and Austria. During the succeeding months they manipu- 
lated the situation in such a way as to render Austria abso- 
lutely dependent on Germany; and for this reason, when 
the crisis was drawing towards its close, Germany presented 
an ultimatum to Russia so as to make it appear that the 
final solution had been found, not by the friendly pressure 
of the Entente Powers on Serbia, but—as the Emperor and 
Prince Biilow have since boasted—by the full display of 
German military strength. The moral being that Austria 
must recognise that she could not pursue any independent 
policy, but at the very best could be merely a “second” to 
Berlin. In November, 1911, the new situation was summed 
up by Dr. Kramarzh in two sentences: “An entirely 
independent policy has become unthinkable, because the 
only path which remains open to us leads by way of Berlin. 
Berlin will direct our policy, not we ourselves, because 
Berlin has preserved her traditional relations with St. 
Petersburg and we have reverted to our traditional enmity 
to Russia.” Great progress had thus been achieved towards 
a “unification ” of Central European foreign policy. Then 
followed the Balkan Wars. Serbia grew at the expense of 
Turkey, and Herr von Tschirschky again “ saw Slav influence 
grow as against the Teutonic.” And again it was he who 
led the way in Vienna in the anti-Serbian intrigues and 
towards the abyss of the present war. 

But however peculiar Herr von Tschirschky’s relations 
were to the Government to which he was accredited, his 
relations to the Government which he represented were 
certainly still more extraordinary. He was able to direct 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office and to override that of 
Berlin. He was the personal representative of the German 
Emperor, and remained in touch with him above the head 
of the Chancellor, and of all the regular officials of the German 
Foreign Office. In earlier years, the Neue Freie Presse points 


* Deutschland’s Answartige Politik, 1888-1913, p. 117. 








out, he had accompanied the Emperor on his travels as a 
representative of the Foreign Office. ‘“ The relation which 
was bound to arise from such a connection was not changed 
by distance, and Herr von Tschirschky was always able, 
passing by the official channels, to put before the Emperor 
matters requiring his personal support.” It is thus admitted 
that the German Empcror had also a personal policy of his 
own, with which the constitutional directors of Germany's 
foreign policy were not necessarily acquainted, and that 
Herr von Tschirschky had cognisance of that policy and a 
share in it. That was exactly what was surmised in the 
best-informed diplomatic circles, and it is a fact of the 
greatest possible significance for a proper understanding of 
the origins of the war. “The statement that Germany 
had no previous knowledge of the Austrian Note [to Serbia] 
is constantly repeated,” says Mr. J. W. Headlam in his 
standard work on “The History of the Twelve Days” 
(p. 55). “On July 25th Herr von Jagow told Sir Horace 
Rumbold very earnestly, that though he had been accused 
of knowing all about the contents of the Note, he had in fact 
no such knowledge. Prince Lichnowsky, also on the same 
day, read to Sir Edward Grey ‘a telegram from the German 
Foreign Office saying that his Government had not known 
beforehand and had no more than other Powers to do with 
the stiff terms of the Austrian Note to Serbia.” And M, 
Cambon, the French Ambassador in Berlin, says in his 
despatch of July 24th that “it is . . . . striking 
to notice the pains with which Herr von Jagow, and 
all the officials placed under his orders, asserts to every- 
one that they were ignorant of the scope of the Note 
sent by Austria to Serbia.” Not a word, however, 
was said about the Emperor and Herr von Tschirschky, 
and on July 30th Sir Maurice de Bunsen states that he 
has received private information “ that the German Ambas- 
sador (Tschirschky) knew the context of the German 
ultimatum to Serbia before it was despatched and tele- 
graphed it to the German Emperor.” The “ German, 
fundamentally German” Herr von Tschirschky is a dark 
factor in the origins of this war, and now that he is dead, 
the Neue Freie Presse, whom he used to keep, proclaims to 
the world his greatness and glory, and the way in which 
he worked his schemes. 

Finally, a valuable admission is to be found in the same 
article as to the way in which the Pan-German scheme of 
“‘Mittel-Europa” has developed during the war. No one 
ever doubted that Berlin was behind that movement, foster- 
ing and directing it. Yet official German circles persisted 
in an attitude of extreme reserve and feigned indifference. 
Eloquent pastors like Naumann, old political hacks like 
Bassermann, and most of all the Austrian Germans were left 
to carry on propaganda in favour of Central European 
Union. Not a single warm word of encouragement has 
fallen from the lips of any responsible German statesman. 
Yet, however enthusiastic most of the German Press in 
Austria was about Mittel-Europa, none could rival the Neue 
Freie Presse, which almost invariably follows the will and 
interest of Berlin. The misgivings of Austrian manufac- 
turers which appeared in such papers as, ¢.g., the Zeit, wider 
considerations as expressed by the Socialist Arbeiter-Zeitung, 
or the “Great Austrian” fears whispered in military or 
Court circles, never found utterance in the Neue Freie Presse. 
For about half a year it consistently boomed Central 
European Union. The campaign was started about October, 
1915, and lasted until actual negotiations were on foot 
between the Central Powers. The chorus was carefully 
organised ; everyone had to take his part in it—professors 
and politicians, late Ministers and candidates for a Ministerial 
recidive, representatives of Chambers of Commerce and 
spokesmen of different economic interests, everyone who 
could hope to make something out of it. Whenever there 
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was a danger of there being less than two pages given to it in 
the Neue Freie Presse, even men who had no interest in or 
knowledge of the subject were dragged into the ring to 
speak of the faith that ought to be in them. When, on the 
other hand, representatives of German semi-official finance 
were interviewed on the subject, as, e.g., Herr von Gwinner, 
Chief Director of the Deutsche Bank, in the Christmas issue 
of the Neue Freie Presse, or Herr Strauss, another director 
of that bank, in the issue of January 26th, they replied in 
sarcastic epigrams or in terms of cold indifference. 

To anyone who knows Berlin, Vienna, and the Neue Freie 
Presse, the game was transparent. These were the dissonant 
notes which had to find a place in the modern German 
symphony. Yet one could hardly have dared to hope that 
from the editorial rooms in the Fichte Street so clear a state- 
ment would ever come as that which has been made in the 
moment of bereavement. “Still, in the last year of life 
which was allowed him,” says the leading article on Novem- 
ber 16th, “ Herr von Tschirschky directed his attention and 
his ambition, yes, and his emotions too, towards the prob- 
lems which are described for short as those of economic 
rapprochement. He opposed to all sceptics his conviction 
that it is feasible and would be advantageous both for 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. It was his favourite idea, 
he was warmly attached to it, and it was for him not merely 
an order from Berlin, but also a personal wish.” 

Those who speak of “ secret diplomacy ”’ will surely never 
find an illustration of their thesis more apt or more 
complete than the career of Herr von Tschirschky in 
Vienna. 


PROPERTY 


NE of the most interesting events of last week 
attracted scarcely any attention in the London 

Press. This was the acceptance by the House 

of Lords of a motion by Lord Galway to cut a certain 
subsection out of the Land Acquisition Bill. Had the 
subsection been passed, it would have enabled the 
nation compulsorily to acquire any park, garden, 
pleasure-ground or farm on which munition-factories 
have been built during the war. As it has been deleted, 
the nation must, at the end of the war, cither hand over 
a great number of these factories to the landowners 
on whose ground they have been built or pull them 
down as useless encumbrances. Clearly this is to re- 
establish the theory of the divine right of property as 
something which must override the interest of the State 
in time of peace if not in time of war. The Daily News, 
which rightly called attention to this extraordinary 
decision, pointed out that Lord Gladstone had on the 
previous day brought forward another curious motion 
to secure compensation for landlords for injury to their 
property from “ smoke or noxious fumes” attributable 
to factories of the kind. This is a more defensible 
proposal than the other. But each of them has a 
sufficiently odd ring in days in which “ equality of 
sacrifice”’ has become a national formula, if not a 
national gospel. The formula, of course, was a purely 
ad hoc invention, and has never been applied seriously. 
We are afraid that even the coming of war-bread at 
the New Year will not introduce the reign of equality 
which certain rosy-tongued Sunday philosophers fore- 
tell. “‘ We shall all eat the same bread !”’ one of them 
enthusiastically exclaims this week. ‘* Think the phrase 
over—it is a beautiful one. It connotes the blending 
of the masses with the classes. And who shall say 
what are the limits of its development? Already we 
are talking about simpler menus for the restaurants.” 





What revolutionists we are, to be sure! We are afraid, 
however, that Lord Galway and those who voted with 
him in the House of Lords will have to be prepared to 
make even greater concessions to the principle of 
equality of sacrifice than are involved in eating the same 
bread as soldiers and munition-workers and talking 
about simpler menus for restaurants. Public opinion 
on some matters has grown from a baby to a giant since 
August, 1914. At least, one likes to think it has. The 
generous rich as well as the necessitous poor have 
become conscious of a change in many of their funda- 
mental conceptions of society. One may take as a 
sign of the times one of the last letters written home 
by that very gallant and attractive young officer, 
Lieutenant Vere Harmsworth, who was killed in action 
the other day. ‘‘ You know,” he wrote, “this war 
makes one a Socialist. One is thinking continually 
about the comfort and welfare of one’s men.  Conse- 
quently, one sees their many grievances, and one 
sympathizes with them. If this war has done little 
else, it has brought men into touch with the people 
below them in the scale—people that they would never 
have mixed with or understood but for the war. It 
has welded the folk of our Great England together more 
than they have ever been before.” Lieutenant Harms- 
worth stood for the principle of equality of sacrifice at 
its most heroic—equality [of sacrifice in life. He 
may, or may not, have thought of the difficult extension 
of this principle from life to property. Whether or not 
he was a Socialist of the head, however, he was obvi- 
ously and confessedly a Socialist of the heart. The 
fact that the men of property, like the men of no 
property, have sacrificed life and youth and pleasure 
with so lavish and manifest a nobleness in the war must 
tend to make the thought of a bitter class war, 
such as many people used to look forward to, intolerable 
to any humane person. On the other hand, the figure 
of Lord Galway rises in the House of Lords like an omen 
of disaster. It is as though he were issuing a proclama- 
tion to the human race that the divine right of property 
alone must remain unchangeable in a changing world. 
It is one of the paradoxes of every aristocratic society 
that thousands of men who are ready to part with their 
lives with a fine indifference become as enraged as 
Polyphemus if they are asked to part with an infinitesimal 
bit of their property. 

Property undoubtedly is the mascot of the gentle- 
man. It is the visible summary of his history and the 
history of his fathers. It is his kingdom conquered 
from chaos. Without it he would be but an animal with 
a few words walking on its hind legs, as country labourers 
are. His property is something which has made him 
a head taller than the barbarous general run of the 
human race. He feels that if our ancestors had not 
fought the battles of property through century after 
century, we should all have been still wallowing in an 
equality of dirt and ignorance. We are inclined to 
agree with him. We cannot believe that Nature is so 
purposeless as to have permitted the institution of property 
if it had been an unutterable evil. At a certain stage 
in human history, the desire for property impelled 
men to cultivate strength and courage and intelligence 
and self-consciousness. Men had to fight and quarrel 
as part of their education in the use of their faculties. 
They had to achieve individuality even though it were 
by becoming tyrants. They also had to achieve order 
even though it were by submitting to tyrants. Without 
individuality on the one hand and order on the other, 
no freedom that is worth possessing is possible. Primi- 
tive society must have struggled for centuries to produce 
individuality and order, but, in contrast with civilisation, 
it seems no better than savagery disturbed in its sleep. 
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Hence one hails the appearance of the medicine-man 
who used the superstitions of the multitude to acquire 
power and property as one of the splendid events in 
history. He became a king, and, as a result of his 
a and arrogance, he was in conflict with inertia. 

he institution of property must have been as revolu- 
tionary an incident in those ancient days as the abolition 
of property would be to-day. We do not profess to 
be giving here a scientific account of the origin of 
kingship and property. We merely want to suggest 
how the strong or wise man may have first appeared 
in the clan, to develop afterwards into the wan of a 
nation and from that (with the Cesars) into the Emperor 
of the world worshipped as the Lord God at a thousand 
altars. To many romantic readers it is a tale of horror, 
a long devil’s-triumph. Undoubtedly it is a tale of 
greed and murder and the seven deadly sins. And yet 
it may be that it is also the tale of the origin of virtue 
in man. One no longer believes that human history is 
a dismal epic of retrogression from Eden. Rather it is 
a climb upwards out of the disastrous depths. And it 
is a hardly questionable though horrifying fact that 
man has climbed towards civilisation over the bodies of 
slaves and disinherited and slaughtered men. 

In the universal scramble for property, it has always 
been the instinct of those who have gained the upper 
hand to call a halt and claim a divine necessity for the 
existing order. The very slave-owner was able to 
defend his right to property in human beings by many 
solid arguments drawn from Scripture, ethics and 
sociology. Similarly, the landed proprietor was in- 
clined to idealise the situation before serfdom had 
given way to a system of free tenants who could call 
their individualities, if not their souls, their own. The 
Roman father, we may be sure, thought that civilisation 
was tottering when his claim to be the absolute pro- 
“soonetd of his children was questioned. And Emperors 
lave again and again been inclined to regard themselves 
as the proprietors rather than the trustees of their 
empires. The fight for property, once begun, however, 
could not stop at the point at which the rulers and 
landlords were satisfied. The subject classes also 
wished to achieve individuality through property, and 
with some democrats the ideal State would be one 
in which every man would be a man of property, and 
therefore an individual. This is quite good as far as 
it goes. Socialism is not hostile to the institution of 
property so long as it is not held at the expense of 
society and as a means of exploiting one’s neighbours. 
It simply demands a better definition of property and a 
better distribution of property. It wishes to substitute 
an intelligent arrangement for the old unruly scramble 
—a scramble which may have served the interests of 
the race admirably in its time, but becomes intolerable 
as soon as man has developed into a social being 
to the extent to which he is doing this to-day. Man 
has usually been willing to fight with his neighbours in 
general for property, but he becomes more and more 
disinclined to fight about it with the immediate neigh- 
bours of his group, and so human beings settle down 
into families and nations in which the fight is tempered 
by social considerations. Even so, there is no State 
as yet in which men are forbidden the right to amass 
property in the most vehemently anti-social manner. 
Landlords, who are frequently horrified by the claim 
that the labourer has a right to possess the full fruits 
of his labour, are as frequently horrified by attempts 
to limit their own rights of possession in regard to 
land. | And in the circumstances it is a perfectly human 
and intelligible horror. So long as society is based 
upon the competitive scramble, men will feel that to 
concede the rights of others is to lose one’s own, and 





they cannot contemplate this without thinking of the 
effect it may have upon the future of their wives and 
children. Propertylessness may mean a seedy and 
stinted life for one’s family—a life without oppor- 
tunities, without freedom of culture or movement, with- 
out charm. Until the social sense has been developed 
far beyond the point which it has so far reached, 
the man of property will still feel justified in asserting 
the rights of property in the narrowest and most anti- 
social manner for his family’s sake. The social sense 
has developed enormously, however, since the French 
Revolution. Even the competitive system of the nine- 
teenth century helped this on one side while hindering 
it on another. It brought a vast new multitude of 
human beings into the general fight for property and 
cleared the way for the organisation of the propertyless 
into powerful bodies which must inevitably win for 
society a new conception of property and a new distri- 
bution of it. Property which is mere exploitation at 
any cost is no longer regarded as something divinely 
sanctioned. It is challenged indeed with as much moral 
indignation as though it were stolen goods, The 
profiteer in war-time is attacked as an enemy of society, 
and the landlord who puts the interests of his estate 
too obviously before the interests of the nation has 
twenty newspapers on his track. The war has luckily 
given us a great opportunity for education in the social 
sense and in the national spirit. If we use this oppor- 
tunity, we shall evolve into a finer and freer society. 
If we fail to use it, we may easily drift into revolution. 
We may co-operate with one another, or we may fight 
with one another. These are the alternatives. It is 
for statesmen to see to it that we are not allowed to 
drift back into the old wild fights of peace. 


THE TREASURES OF COAL TAR 
II. 
}’: thirty or forty years after the introduction of 


gas manufacture in this country—early in the 

nineteenth century—coal tar was largely a uscless 
waste material and a nuisance to the gas manufacturer. A 
new era, however, began in the year 1845 when, under the 
influence of the German chemist, Justus von Liebig, and 
through the efforts of the Prince Consort, sufficient interest 
in the study of chemistry was aroused in this country to 
make possible the foundation of the Royal College of Chem- 
istry in London. As the first occupant of the Chair of 
Chemistry in that College there was appointed Professor 
A. W. Hofmann, a chemist trained under Liebig in the 
University of Giessen. At that time the question of the 
nature and composition of coal tar had already begun to 
interest German organic chemists, and Hofmann and his 
students engaged energetically in the work of investigation. 
Soon various important constituents, e.g., benzene and 
anthracene, were isolated from the tar, which became, 
indeed, the main source of supply of these compounds; and 
Hofmann himself succeeded in preparing from benzene the 
important compound aniline, which had previously been 
obtained by the distillation of indigo and had also been 
isolated in small amounts from coal tar. 

It was in this atmosphere of purely scientific investigation 
that the late Sir William H. Perkin, in the year 1856, made 
the important discovery that when aniline was acted on by 
various oxidising agents a dark-coloured substance was 
formed, the solution of which in alcohol dyed silk a purple 
colour, the once favourite colour mauve. With the dis- 
covery of this first artificially-produced dye-stuff, the 
coal tar colour industry was born. The impetus given to 
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chemical investigation was enormous, and led not only to 
the discovery of new dyes which were put on the market in 
ever-increasing numbers and quantities, but also to a great 
development of purely scientific investigations in organic 
chemistry. The industrial importance of these investi- 
gations lay not only in the fact that a new industry was 
thereby brought into being, but also that this new industry, 
drawing as it did for its raw material on coal tar, afforded a 
highly profitable outlet for what had till then been largely 
a waste by-product. Great quantities of benzene extracted 
from coal tar were converted into aniline from which the 
first synthetic dyes were prepared, and also into other 
compounds from which, in turn, other dyes covering a large 
range of colour were produced. In 1868 came the unravel- 
ling of the constitution of the famous natural dye-stuff 
alizarin, obtained from the roots of the madder plant, and 
used from ancient times for the production of the “ Turkey 
Red” colour on cotton. This dye, it was found, was a 
derivative of anthracene, a compound which had, thirty 
years before, been isolated from coal tar, but had found 
practically no profitable use. With the discovery of the 
nature of alizarin, however, and of a method whereby this 
dye could be prepared from anthracene, this coal-tar product 
became the basis of an industry which has entirely swept 
away the great madder plantations of Europe and Asia 
Minor. 

The fate of the madder threatens also to be the fate of 
another dye-producing plant, the indigo-producing woad. 
For through the genius and resourcefulness of the German 
chemists, and owing to the persistence and enterprise of the 
directors of German chemical industry,—themseives, be it 
never forgotten, expert chemists,—the synthetic production 
of the famous indigo dye from the coal-tar product naphtha- 
lene became, after seventeen years’ work and an expenditure 
of close on £1,000,000, a commercial success, and gained for 
the German industry an almost complete monopoly of the 
indigo market. For other constituents of coal tar, toluene, 
xylene, phenol, ete., the dye-producing industry has also 
found use, and from these constituents, as raw materials, 
thousands of dyes, rivalling and outrivalling the finest tints 
of Nature’s handiwork, have been obtained. 

But besides being used in the manufacture of dyes, coal- 
tar products also find application in the production of syn- 
thetic drugs, photographic developers, perfumes, and the 
sweetening material, saccharine; and the development of 
these industries has served, in Germany, greatly to strengthen 
the position of the coal-tar dye industry. The development 
of a dye-producing industry in this country should, therefore, 
also be accompanied by the development of the allied indus- 
tries of synthetic drugs and fine chemicals. The achievements 
in the domain of synthetic drugs have, indeed, been extra- 
ordinary. From the time when, in 1887, the first antipyretic 
acetanilide or antifebrin, a derivative of the substance 
aniline, was put on the market, numerous other highly 
valuable drugs have been prepared, many of them directly 
or indirectly from coal-tar products. Thus, for example, 
phenol is used as the raw material in the preparation of 
salicylic acid and of the valuable antineuralgic acetyl- 
salicylic acid or “ aspirin,” as well also as in the preparation 
of phenacetin, of which, before the commencement of the 
war, this country imported no less than 8} tons annually ; 
and from aniline are prepared the well-known prophylactics 
against sleeping sickness and syphilis, atoxyl and salvarsan 
(“* 606’). Nor should one omit mention of the anesthetics 


anesthesine, novocaine and §-eucaine, or of the physio- 
logically important compound adrenaline by the use of which 
‘“‘ bloodless surgery *’ becomes a possibility; all of which 
products are drawn from the inexhaustible wealth of coal 
tar. 

Searcely less remarkable have been the achievements of 





chemists in the production of artificial perfumes and essences, 
an industry which, like that of synthetic dyes and drugs, 
is based on profound scientific investigation, and draws 
its raw materials, in many cases, from the wonderful coal 
tar. Coumarin, the odoriferous principle of the Sweet 
Woodruff and the chief constituent of the perfumes ‘* Jockey 
Club” and ‘*‘ New Mown Hay,” is derived from the coal- 
tar product phenol (which is, in its turn, now prepared in 
large quantities from the other coal-tar product benzene) ; 
and from the same raw material is also derived methyl] 
salicylate or Oil of Wintergreen. From benzene is pre- 
pared ‘‘ essence of Mirbane,” or nitro-benzene, while from 
toluene are derived the odours of orange blossom and 
jasmine, oil of bitter almonds, vanillin and artificial musk. 

In the industry of explosives manufacture, also, the 
coal-tar products play a réle of the highest importance, 
toluene, for example, being used for the manufacture of 
trinitrotoluene (T.N.T.), and phenol for the manufacture 
of picric acid,or lyddite. And year by year, through the 
labours of many chemists, new compounds are being dis- 
covered and new outlets obtained for the derivatives of 
coal tar. 

During the last sixty years there has been developed a 
series of industries based on this now invaluable by-product 
of the distillation of coal. In the initial stages of this 
marvellous industrial development Great Britain, until 
recently the premier coal-tar producing country in the 
world, played a predominant part. Not only was the 
first of the synthetic coal-tar dyes discovered by an English- 
man, but the chemical laboratories of the Royal College 
of Chemistry, although, it is true, under the direction of 
a German and not an English chemist, became the centre 
for the scientific investigation of the aniline dyes. We 
failed, however, to retain the advantages we had gained. 
The ‘country as a whole was even less than lukewarm in 
its support of scientific investigations, and no encourage- 
ment or inducements were offered to lead men of ability, 
in any considerable number, to devote themselves to the 
study of chemical science. Among the people there was 
lacking sympathy with or understanding of chemical 
investigations, such as would make it possible for them” 
to distinguish between the dispenser of drugs and the 
investigator of Nature’s secrets. And as for the manu- 
facturers, the few of them who took up the manufacture 
of dyes forgot that just as ‘‘ the coal-tar industry is entirely 
the fruit of theoretical chemistry, not studied for the 
purpose of producing commercial products, but simply for 
its own sake’ (Perkin), so also all advance and progress 
similarly depend on the cultivation of scientific research 
and on the continual co-operation between science and 
technology. In 1865 Hofmann, feeling the want of sym- 
pathy in this country with scientific research, returned 
to the more congenial atmosphere of his native land, where, 
owing to the fostering of scientific investigation, and under 
the direction of expert chemists, the coal-tar industries 
have reached a position of eminence unapproached in any 
other country. 

In the course of an address delivered last year, Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton quoted the words of a German 
industrial chemist: ‘‘ England talks now not only of 
holding her own in war, but beating us in our chemical 
industries. She cannot do it, and that is because the 
nation is incapable of the moral effort to take up an In- 
dustry like that—which implies study, which implies con- 
centration, which implies patience, which implies fixing 
one’s eye on the distant consequences and not considering 
merely the momentary profit.” There is the challenge 
to us, and, taught humility by our past experience, let us 
beware of returning a boastful answer. Does this country 
really mean to take up this challenge and to develop, not 
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only the dye industry, but the whole organisation of inter- 
locking chemical industries, so as to place itself in a position 
of independence ? Then let us realise what that deter- 
mination means; let us realise that the fight before us 
is one of the greatest severity, which will strain our powers 
to the utmost and make unwonted demands on the chemical 
ability of the country and on the foresight, powers of 
organisation, and persistence of our directors of industry. 
Let us recognise that success can be achieved only by a 
more general appreciation of science, by the fuller en- 
couragement of chemical research, and by a closer co- 
operation between the research laboratory and the works. 
Let us beware of looking for the impossible, even though 
we must aim at achieving it; let us beware of demanding 
in one or two years a success which has taken German 
science and organisation forty years of strenuous labour 
to attain. The struggle will last for many years, and 
meanwhile this country must, by one means or another, 
sueceed in inducing a very much larger number of men 
to take up the study of chemistry, and to devote them- 
selves to the work of chemical research. What can we 
hope to do with but a “‘ handful of light skirmishers against 
an army of trained legionaries” ? Success can only come 
through years of patient research, through the widening 
of the whole basis of our chemical manufactures, and 
through the organisation and co-ordination of all our 
resources, material and personal. A notable change has 
already taken place in the spirit of the country, and, recog- 
nising this, let us hope that the faint light which, like the 
dawn of a new day, already falls on our chemical industry, 
may yet grow into the full brightness and splendour of 
the noonday sun. 
ALEX. Fryp.ay. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE public is now beginning to see in a true perspective 
the “ little-by-little policy ” of the war-government 
which did rule and the war-government which does 

rule the civilians of this country. And the public, appre- 
ciating the great advantages, if not the disadvantages, of 
that policy, and congratulating itself on the quality of its 
gradually-tested stoicism, is blandly ready for still more 
inconveniences and privations. While I admit the success 
of the “ little-by-little *” movement, I doubt whether it has 
until lately been a conscious governmental policy. There are 
those who assert passionately that the rate of progress 
towards a physical realisation of the war was from the first 
deliberately willed by the Prime Minister and his intimates 
in the Cabinet, and that when these gentlemen have appeared 
to be the sport of coalescent compromise or of a restive 
House, the appearances were entirely deceptive. Such a 
hero-worshipping assertion I receive with extreme caution. 
It seems, however, probable that the alleged “ rebuff ” of 
Monday night about the Pensions Bill was incurred quite 
deliberately, for departmental reasons. 

* oo x 


__ important inconveniences and privations are coming. 
Train services will unquestionably be cut down further. The 
Metropolitan Police talk of making London taxis illegal after 
6.0 p.m. But I am not sure whether even the Metropolitan 
Police can make illegal that which does not discoverably 
exist. I doubt whether the motor-’bus services could be 
safely reduced. Perhaps my reason for doubting is that the 
other afternoon I waited five minutes, by the clock, in 
Piccadilly for a certain number of "bus which used to pass, I 
think, every fifteen seconds, and that when a specimen came 
along it was crammed to the step. This kind of experience, 
when you have a train to catch, brings the war home to you. 
Nevertheless, Londoners are apt to forget that the municipal 





inconveniences of London are slight compared to the incon- 
veniences of some of the largest industrial towns. Nobody 
knows what will happen to food. The new ordinances are 
still in liquid form. The restaurant-menu business strikes me 
more and more as in the main merely a spectacular or 
exemplary move. I questioned the Italian manager of a 
large hotel about it a few days ago. The chief information 
I received was that Mr. Runciman was “a very nicc 
gentleman.” The manager simply would not discuss the 
subject, not because he wished to avoid it, but because his 
mind was full of another subject—namely, the plague of 
hotel-guests who, affirming that they are celebrated and 
ind universally known, decline to fill up the form de- 
manded by the police. He instanced a Midland Bishop, 
whose refusal to fill up the form was absolute. The manager 
said that he (the manager) had been fined £15 for the 
episcopal vanity. Possibly he had. 
me * od 
Both the Government in general and the War Office in 
particular have practised to a certain extent the economy 
which they preach. But the War Office still keeps on the 
strength of home units men who are physically unfit for 
any military work at all. O.C.’s supplicate to be relieved of 
them, but in vain. They are useless; they are an encum- 
brance; their presence adversely affects the capables ; 
and they cost us at least £150 a year apiece. If the War 
Office would like exact details of specific instances, I can 
supply them. Again, the Government has been prudently 
storing flour. A week or two since it sold a quantity. The 
orice realised was about double the cost to the Government. 
ut the profit was about nil, because the flour had been 
ignorantly heaped too high, with the result that the lower 
half had “ packed” into a solid mass. Some newspapers 
would blame Mr. Asquith and Sir William Robertson a 
sonally for these and many similar evils, and demand their 
departure from office. I content myself with advocating the 
increased activity of the watchful eye. 
™ x x 
Criticism of politicians is still distinguished by its plente- 
ousness, and criticism of generals by its absence. A deter- 
mined effort to introduce some criticism of generals into the 
national life is now being made. The censorship and a very 
prominent social critic are at grips, and it is very possible that 
the censorship will not have the last word. Even in Russia 
it seldom has. 
a oa a 
The air raid of Monday reminds me of an incident in the 
last air raid over the Midlands, A man, whom I will call Mr. 
Bigsby, was staying in a house inhabited by five women. 
In the noise and excitement one of the women dropped on 
to her knees on the hearthrug and began to pray. She appealed 
to Providence, with great apparent sincerity, for some time, 
and then she suddenly iumped up, crying: “ Oh, dear! This 
is no good. I’m going to fetch Mr. Bigsby!” and ran out of 
the room. Some Midland towns, after having insisted on a 
public warning as to air raids, are now converted to the 
opinion that public warnings are a grave mistake. However, 
the number of air raids is likely to be diminished for 
some time to come ! SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S NEW POSITION 
To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Str,—The assumption has been rather hastily made that the 
Presidential election can have no effect on the attitude of the 
United States during the war. The United States, despite foreign 
criticism, is not irrevocably bound to one policy. If the general 
policy is peace, at a price, the price at least is not fixed. There are 
many reasons why the re-election of President Wilson should be 
interesting to Europe. The most important is that whilst the 
result of the election does not make any change in America’s 
foreign policy certain, it does indicate in advance the nature of 
any change which may come. 
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Mr. Wilson was marked by his opponents for defeat because of 
his political beliefs : free trade and economic reforms. Yet his 
election was not the reward of his tariff policy or of his social 
programme, but was a grateful and confident recognition of the 
accuracy with which he read the public mind in foreign affairs. 
It is vitally important to note that the American voter chose not 
so much between two domestic policies or two foreign policies as 
between a domestic programme and a foreign policy, weighing the 
one against the other and deciding finally that he was willing to 
risk the ineptitudes of the Democratic Party as tariff reformer 
if he were assured of Mr. Wilson’s continuance as moderator of 
foreign affairs. 

Party lines were hardly broken. The Republicans polled their 
normal strength (or very near it) and passed beyond the combined 
strength of Progressives and Republicans in the previous election. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, won few Progressive votes. 
Yet Mr. Wilson not only passed Mr. Bryan’s high mark of 1896 
and his own previous vote by nearly two and a half million votes, 
but he actually won a popular majority against the combination 
of his opponents. The conclusion is inevitable. Mr. Wilson won 
not as a party candidate but as a candidate whose record com- 
mended itself to the deliberate thought of new voters and of 
voters alienated from older party affections. 

Of the eight million voters who disapproved of Mr. Wilson, 
six and a half million were pledged four years ago to dislike him, 
half a million at least disapproved of him because he set the 
interests of America before the interests of Germany, and the 
remaining million had to include those who found his policy 
toward Germany too weak, those who it found too strong, those 
who desired intervention in Mexico, those who disapproved of 
the border expedition, those who saw danger in his social pro- 
gramme, and finally the small number who had deliberately 
thought out an alternative foreign policy which Mr. Wilson 
might have pursued with honour to the nation. Of the eight and 
a half million voters who signified their approval of Mr. Wilson, 
only six and a half million were pledged to him four years ago. 
The remaining two million are those who carefully considered 
his deeds and found them desirable. 

It is not necessary now to rehearse these deeds, but it is 
important, in order to form a judgment of Mr. Wilson’s future, 
to trace out the background of his actions and to note what 
changes are implied in his re-election. It must not be forgotten 
that Mr. Wilson was not only the President of a democracy, but 
was himself a democrat and took in all faith the mandate of the 
people to lead them by the surest way to the goal which they 
themselves had chosen. He found himself, in 1914, at the head 
of a people thoroughly and contentedly ignorant of foreign com- 
plications. Apart from the exercise of sympathy they took no 
active part in the war, and whatever energy there was was 
divided. Spiritual indifference, disloyalty to the State, and a 
goodly measure of fear were the determinants in that singularly 
uninspiring series of early American reactions to the war. But 
the fear which dominated the Administration was not of Germany. 
It was a well-founded and profoundly justifiable fear of the United 
States. The President himself became quickly conscious of the 
meanings of the European struggle, and although he conceived it 
in terms of the provincial statesman and could not at first throw 
off traditional suspicions of European dynasties and imperial 
exploitations, he did finally recognise that the world’s hope of 
freedom under law rested in a victory for the Entente. He has 
said some very stupid things since the war began, but when he 
said that with the causes and consequences of this war the United 
States was not concerned, he said what he knew to be both true 
and deplorable. 

Because he was conscious of the country’s indifference and of 
its division, Mr. Wilson did not risk a policy which might well 
have led to repudiation by the country at once. Instead, and 
under the pressure of events, he began the slow process of 
educating the country to a sense of its dangers. For a time he 
had evil counsellors, and his peculiarly wayward idealism led him 
to believe that the United States, because it was composed of all 
races, might be the mediator on the high plane of ideas between 
the belligerent nations. He fancied that the war would end in a 
drastic reduction of armaments, and he did not desire to sce 
America begin to build while the world was, willy-nilly, destroying 
its munitionments. But he saw America compelled to arm. He 
begged her to arm in a generous spirit. He confessed that he knew 
not what the day might bring forth, but he desired that whatever 
came should be nobly accepted. He stood against Mr. Roosevelt's 


aggressive militarism, and at the same time he began a series of 
warnings to the country. Eventually the warnings took shape in 
his proposed League of Nations. 

When Mr. Bryan resigned because Mr. Wilson was driving the 
country into war, he was more nearly right than his critics 
understood. He exposed not Mr. Wilson’s desire but his direction, 
implacably. The whole policy of the Administration since the 
Arabic case has been preparation for war, especially preparing the 
people to believe that war is inevitable. As a result Mr. Wilson 
grew more confident in his powers and more aggressive in his 
demands until, on the anniversary of Lexington, he called 
Congress to witness that he had made his last concession and that 
war or peace depended upon Germany alone. On May 8th, 1916, 
when the final Note on the Sussex was sent from Washington, 
the American people were in a dim way prepared to end their 
friendly relations with Germany. They were hardly prepared to 
go to war, but they would have supported the Administration in 
any preliminary step, and war, if it came, would not have found 
them mutinous. 

It is notable that in Chicago, where the audience chanted the 
phrase, ** You have kept us out of war,”’ Mr. Wilson coldly rebuked 
the enthusiasts by assuring them that neither he nor anyone else 
could keep the United States out of the next war. The country 
was asked to scrap all its previous notions of isolation and was 
compelled, in a superficial way, to think internationally. Appa- 
rently Mr. Wilson had not been a schoolmaster for nothing. The 
country accepted his instructions and returned him with virtually 
no mandate except “Carry on.” Mr. Wilson was elected not 
because he kept the country out of war, but because the country 
trusted him not to go to war except as a last resort. It was left 
to him to determine when that time came. What a new Adminis- 
tration could not do he can do: he can inform the country with 
propriety that the end has come. The difficulties of a break with 
Germany remain enormous ; but there is no longer the danger of 
a divided people. Mr. Wilson’s electors are from the south and 
from the west, but his popular vote is drawn from the country at 
large, and even those who voted against him will believe him if he 
is compelled to speak the words which mean war. 

What use will Mr. Wilson make of his new freedom ? Perhaps 
the honest answer is that it depends on Germany ; but it must 
never be forgotten that heretofore it has not depended so much on 
Germany as upon the willingness of the United States to tolerate 
aggression. Should the submarine campaign continue, conflict 
with the United States is inevitable. Mr. Wilson is able to 
threaten war and to threaten an economic alliance with the 
Entente. He knows how the dangers and horrors of war will be 
minimised for the United States, and the President has certain 
ideals of peace which would actually be furthered by going to 
war. He and most good Americans would prefer to see the 
United States join the Allies—not because of any fresh outrage, 
not because they have been goaded into war, but as a sign to the 
world that the principles for which the Entente is fighting are 
those for which the United States is willing to fight. How those 
ideals have been obscured by German propaganda is an ancient 
story. The mistakes of pro-British (not British) propagandists 
have been equally calamitous, for they were made by those who 
did not know Britain and did not love the United States, although 
they were for the most part Americans. Certain minor episodes 
and more serious considerations of political liberty have alienated 
affections normally destined for England and for the Entente. 
If it could be made as clear as it seemed two years ago that the 
Entente does fight for peace and for freedom, it would still be 
possible to win the United States—if not into direct alliance with 
the Entente, into a league of neutrals which could co-operate 
with the belligerent nations. 

The war will not go on long enough, however, for this generous 
impulse to become strong. Mr. Wilson will have other motives, 
and not the least of these his cherished purpose of a league which 
will maintain right, and so guarantee either peace or righteous 
wars. He desires now a league in which Germany will have a 
place, but he must be rapidly losing all confidence in her ability 
to play the part immediately. At the same time his confessed 
purpose of making the United States a sharer in the world’s 
problems must be giving him bad quarter-hours when he con- 
siders the difficulties of the Far East. His State Department 
must have heard the slamming of the Open Door. If there is to 
be a new alignment of nations, a Russo-Japanese alliance, even 
if it draw no strength in the future from a reconciled enemy, 
would not be the most favourable to the United States. The 
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future for an isolated United States is terribly dangerous. The 
conflict may not be inevitable, but the United States knows of 
but one security against it. There is no safeguard in herself ; she 
must find a European alliance ; and the irony is that she can 
find an alliance for peace most surely by going to war. 

The far-seeing in the United States are not divided on the 
question of entanglements with Europe, and the significance of 
the President’s freedom of action is that he can win, at no 
terrible cost, a place for the United States which will do much to 
guarantee not only the peace of his country but the freedom of 
the world. He is still enough of a pacifist to think deeply before 
he acts, and his country is far from thinking as rapidly and 
clearly as he and a handful of others. Fortunately he has the 
power now to act.—Yours, etc., 

AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


THE WORK OF THE FOOD CONTROLLER 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is not often that one finds THe New STATESMAN 
spoiling a good case by exaggeration, but the article on the Food 
Controller, in your issue of November 25th, goes far to do so, 
and I desire to call attention to some of the more disputable 
statements. 

(1) “Every family in the land findsitself pinched .. . rates of 
wages have risen . . . practically nowhere proportionately to the 
rise in prices.” ‘This is less than a half-truth. It is notorious that 
in a great many cases total earnings, though not necessarily rates 
of wages, have risen far more than the cost of living, and that 
numbers of families have more money than they know how to 
spend. These cases are a small minority, no doubt; but to 
ignore them is as unjustifiable as to go to the opposite extreme 
and say (like some writers) that the working classes are “ rolling 
in wealth.” 

(2) “ Only a tiny proportion of the Old Age Pensioners have 
obtained any increase whatever.” True, but a half-truth. Few 
cases have been decided, but nearly a million claims (I believe) 
have been made, and the new Act authorises an increase of 50 
per cent. wherever it is held to be justified, dating back to some 
time in October. This ought to have been done long ago— 
granted, but that is not the point. 

(3) The writer states that what has “ prevented anything being 
done ” to increase the production of food is (a) the opposition of 
landowners and farmers, and (b) the inertia and lack of imagina- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture. The latter statement could not 
have been made by anyone who had taken the trouble to see what 
the Board has actually done, and to consider the enormous 
difficulty of forcing farmers to grow particular crops, &c. The 
former is true only in an unimportant minority of cases probably. 
The real causes have been the uncertainty of the outlook and the 
lack of labour, more than anything else. What is the use of 
talking about breaking up poor grass land, and using parks and 
gardens, when quantities of good arable land cannot be touched 
for want of men ? 

(4) The writer pours contempt on the suggestion that well-to- 
do families should eat less bread and potatoes; he does not 
mention meat. The result may be insignificant statistically, but 
surely it is a case where “ every little helps,” and it is bad policy 
to discourage those who are honestly trying to do what is wanted. 

(5) The one idea which is commended is a proposed French tax 
on restaurant bills over 5 francs. This may bring in a little 
revenue, but how in the world is it going to reduce the con- 
sumption of food ? I say nothing of administrative difficulties, or 
of the ease with which such a tax could be evaded. But in a 
country where restaurants are regularly used by the less well-to- 
do classes, such a tax is suspiciously like a tax on food. 

(6) It is suggested that the plan might be extended to all bills 
for purchases of any kind exceeding £1 or so. This has also been 
Suggested by the Economist, and is sufficiently condemned by a 
letter in the last issue of that paper, but it may be pointed out 
that such a tax would fall on many necessaries and exempt 
numerous luxuries. 

(7) It is asserted that the consumption of wine and whisky has 
scarcely diminished. Statistics available to everyone in the 
Board of Trade Returns prove the contrary—which is not saying 
that consumption is nearly as low as it ought to be. 

Having called attention to blemishes, perhaps I may be 
allowed to commend and support the writer’s conclusion that 





“ the only real remedy is to take away the incomes.” So long as 
people have plenty of superfluous spending power they will use 
it in consuming superfluities, and it is the consequent “* absorption 
of human labour in ministering to personal enjoyment . . . that 
constitutes the offence against the national welfare.””—I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., AN ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER. 
London. 
November 28th. 

[We cannot follow our correspondent through all his seven 
points ; but we may point out that as regards (1) the half-truth 
only arises from the fact that he quotes only half our original 
sentence. As regards (3), whatever the “ enormous difficulties ” 
may be, everybody knows that they would have been overcome if 
there had been a real blockade of this country to force the autho- 
rities to take the necessary steps. The Board of Agriculture has 
shown serious “ inertia and lack of imagination,” not, of course, in 
comparison with its pre-war activities, but in comparison with the 
needs of a great war. As regards (5), why not have a “ tax on 
food ” if it will achieve, as we believe it would, a useful purpose ? 
For the rest we may refer our correspondent to the further article 
on this subject which we print elsewhere this week.—Eb. N.S.] 


ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 

Str,—Allow me to reply very briefly to the charge brought 
against me by your reviewer of committing in my book, Eclipse 
or Empire, a “ statistical howler” of the “* worst description.” 
I cited the figures of the Census of Production to prove, what 
is really undeniable, that the production per man of the American 
factory is two or three times greater than that of the British 
factory. Your reviewer retorts that all these figures prove 
is that the amount of machinery used in America is from two 
to five times as great as that used in this country. This is 
stated again and again in my book; I am perfectly ready to 
admit that the “ restriction of output ’—which consists in a 
refusal to adopt modern methods and modern machinery—is 
one of the main causes of our low production per man. It is 
not the only one, for in the report published by the United 
States Department of Commerce and Labour, entitled 
“Regulation and Restriction of Labour,” issued a few years 
ago, it was pointed out that the American bootmaker on the 
Consolidated machine turned out 700 to 800 pairs against the 
English bootmaker’s 300 to 400. In the printing trade, similarly, 
the average of the American worker on the Mergenthaler machine 
was 6,500 ens; the average of the Englishman on the same 
machine was 3,500. The machines in these cases were the 
same; the difference was clearly in the workman. 

I am perfectly willing, if your reviewer prefers the term, to 
substitute “‘ labour unit” for “workman.” The clear question 
which has to be answered is that raised by Mr. Scripps in his 
recent admirable letter to you. Why, with a manufacturing 
force probably less numerous, does America’s production so 
enormously exceed British ? The only real answer to this question 
is “ restriction of production ” in its broadest sense—by neglect 
of education, by the low-wages fallacy, by failure to accept and 
develop the discoveries of modern industrial science, as well 
as by deliberately restrictive trade-union regulations. I still 
think the Census of Production, despite inevitable errors in 
detail, illustrates clearly the danger of these tendencies, and that 
the real “* howler ” is to try and ignore or explain them away.— 
Yours, etc., 

SAMUEL TURNER. 

Rochdale. 

November 22nd. 

[We did not deny that cases might be cited to prove the lower 
productiveness of British labour ; what we did deny was that 
most of the cases cited in Eclipse or Empire proved anything 
of the kind. But we do not think we have any real quarrel 
with Mr. Turner on this point.—Ep. “ N.S.”] 


THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID FEVER 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Upon Mr. McCormick's long series of innuendoes against 
the honour of the Army Medical Service I have no comment 
to make. I think my thoughts, as others will theirs, That 
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Professor Karl Pearson should study the figures is a proceeding 
which will very probably, I should suppose, be realised, when 
the definitive medical history of the war is written.—Yours, etc., 
LEns. 
Royal Institution. 
November 25th. 


THE 20,000 TURNERS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw Statesman. 

Sir,—The Bill which has been introduced with a view to 
enabling the National Gallery Trustees to sell superfluous pictures 
in order to buy pictures by masters who are under-represented 
in Trafalgar Square appears to be in some danger. It is a very 
cautious Bill. A small minority of Trustees will be able to 
blackball any suggestion of selling a particular picture or pictures, 
and it is extremely unlikely that, thus hampered, the Trustees 
would ever do anything very bad. But noble lords and others 
have all kinds of objections to raise. We must not (says one) 
dispose of our “ national heirlooms”: sentiment is revolted 
by such a course. We cannot (says another) foresee the revolu- 
tions of taste (and the confident way in which the eighteenth 
century maltreated ancient buildings at Oxford and Cambridge 
is a case in point), and the Trustees of one generation may unani- 
mously do what those of the next generation will unanimously 
deplore. And a third critic expresses the opinion that if this 
Bill goes through, testators will be afraid to leave their collections 
to the nation. A strong body of artists, including cight R.A.’s 
and eight A.R.A.’s, has now memorialized the Prime Minister 
on the subject, and the Bill seems in imminent danger of death. 

May I make a suggestion ? It is admitted that the principal 
idea behind the Bill is that of selling some of our superabundant 
Turners. The works of Turner in our possession number in all 
20,000 out of a total of 23,000 pictures. Many people who 
would object to giving the Trustees power to sell one of their 

-perhaps they have fifteen or twenty—Ruysdaels, would not 
in the least object to seeing a few thousands of the lesser Turners 
put up to auction, with the incidental result of increasing the 
appreciation of Turner outside this country. Would it not 
be possible so to amend this Bill as to confer upon the Trustees 
the power of selling some definite number of Turners and nothing 
else ?—Yours, etc., 


Swan House, Chiswick. J. C. Squire. 


Miscellany 


JACK LONDON 
A PERSONAL SKETCH 


FIRST met Jack London—whose death is just 

I reported—some ten years ago in San Francisco. 
Later we foregathered more than once in New 
York, in the East End of London, and elsewhere; but 
one incident always stands out in my memories of him 
as most characteristic of the man. We were for a couple 
of months together in Vera Cruz—during the American 
occupation of that city in 1914—and very dull we found 
it, both actually and professionally; we were both 
representing newspapers at the time. One morning we 
heard that a small tank-steamer was sailing to Tampico, 
the Mexican oil centre, and at five minutes’ notice London 
suggested : “‘ Let us go and see what oil smells like.” We 
went accordingly, and it was in a bar in that unsavoury 
city that my incident occurred. Tampico was then, and 
I have no doubt is still, a chosen haunt of the cowardly 
type of tough, mostly American, who drifts to any part 
of the world where a strike may be expected. This is 
particularly the case in the Mexican oil districts, where, 
although the great concessions have all been secured by 
wealthy British, American, or German corporations, there 


are still many chances of striking it rich in a small way. 
In the bar, in which a large number of these gentry were 
assembled, some kind of a quarrel took place. I became 
aware of it on seeing most of the assembled loungers at the 
bar take refuge under tables or behind columns, while 
the bar-tender, an American Jew, disappeared behind 
his fortifications like a rabbit diving for its burrow. Two 
large and very drunken men remained afoot, swaying as 
they stood. After a dramatic pause they produced 
revolvers, fired, cmpticd them into space and the sur- 
rounding mirrors, without hitting each other, and there- 
after lurched solemnly out of opposite doors. I had not 
realised what was afoot, and with London remained quictly 
sitting at our table. And I can still remember the look 
of childish glee and the raised hand with which he implored 
me to do nothing to interrupt the scene, while for all 
comment came, characteristically: ‘“ Now, what do you 
think about that?*’ More Americano for everything that 
is delightful and romantic. 

Jack London was the ideal yarn-spinner—his spoken 
stories were even better than his written—and one reason 
why I think him likely to be numbered as among the writers 
of real mark was that he was perfectly unconscious of it. 
Like Peter Pan, he never grew up, and he lived his own 
storics with such intensity that he ended by believing them 
himself. In the newspaper biographics I see that he is 
credited with having followed an infinity of occupations ; quile 
a number of them he knew only as does the amateur, 
and if he fellowed them at all it was for no more than an 
experimental month or so. I have seen it stated, for 
instance, that he was at one time a leader of Mexican 
insurgents—a presumption perfectly imaginary. I will not 
go so far as to say that he did not at onc time or another 
make such a claim, or even that he did not faithfully believe 
it himself. Very likely he intended to become one for 
experimental purposes. I know that he intended, when 
in Vera Cruz, to wriic a novel dealing with the Mexican 
Revolution, and that he rode out from Tampico for a couple 
of days or so—a quaint figure in a Palm Beach suit of 
ducks and a Panama hat—with a body of insurgent horse 
with which I was at the time connected. Afterwards he 
returned and buricd himself in the oil-swamps beyond 
the town in order to get first-hand information of the 
local conditions. I have since wondered if his early death 
may not be partly attributable to that expedition. The 
climate was horribly unhealthy: he was already suffering 
from some kind of low fever, and so disastrous was the 
effect of the local mud, mosquitoes, and malaria that, 
some little time afterwards, when he went to Texas, be 
was taken scriously ill and had to be put ashore at 
Galveston, where I said good-bye to him, as it proved, for 
the last time. 

Among the apocryphal legends attached to his name, 
and founded very possibly on his own statements, was that 
of his almost superhuman drunkenness. That at one 
time or another he drank too much I can believe—certainly 
in all the time of our acquaintance he never showed any 
sign of it. He was by no means a tectotaller; but I never 
saw him drunk. Nor did he ever boast of his drinking 
prowess in my presence. If he ever did, I am sure it was 
in the spirit of the child who declares he has robbed an 
orchard—because the feat strikes him as _ picturesque. 
Another well-known American writer once told me, on 
London’s own authority, that he regarded himself as having 
been saved from a drunkard’s grave by his wife, who, know- 
ing of his weakness, made him promise, before their marriage, 
that he would get drunk every Thursday until she gave 
him leave to stop—with the result that he found compulsory 
drunkenness so unbearable that he besought her permission 
to become a total abstainer. I can well imagine his telling 
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the story, even perhaps coming in the end to believe it ; 
not for one moment do I believe it myself. 

I fear I may have given an impression of him merely as 
of a picturesque liar. That he was not. He was at least 
as truthful as—possibly more so than—his neighbours, but 
he had a passion for romance—even as evidenced in things 
in which the ordinary man can sce nothing romantic— 
so that he lived in a world of his own, of which the less 
clairvoyant had little or no idea. It bubbled out in his 
life as it bubbled out in his books, and it is on that lack 
of effort that his claim to fame will probably rest. We 
have got so accustomed to that misused word “ literature ”’ 
and all the horrors of pose and insincerity that its unchecked 
ravages have come to stand for in this country, that we 
cannot understand the possibility of a man writing merely 
because he cannot help it. So it was with Jack London ; 
so one hopes it may be with the future writers of the Pacific 
Slope, where, if anywhere, we must look for the “ great 
American School,”’ which can never find birth until its 
upholders have finally cast off the shackles of European 
“Jiterature.” When they do, it will be to Jack London 
that they will owe no small share of their freedom. 
The mot juste, and similar trappings had no share in Jack 
London’s work. In his forty-one years of life he turned 
out an amazing amount of work; he was as industrious 
as that other great story-teller Alexandre Dumas—and 
there is nothing among it which cannot rank as a story. 
Almost invariably it is also a good story, though, like 
other men, he turned out his fair share of pot-boilers. 
Romance, especially if carried out in real life, is occasionally 
expensive. At Glenellen, his home in California, for instance, 
he built himself a lordly pleasure house. I forget how 
many thousands of dollars it cost, and it was burnt down, 
uninsured, the day before he was to have moved into it. 
He himself believed that an incendiary was responsible, 
as there had been labour troubles during the building 
of it, and his lust of life was such that he could never hear 
of any kind of activity without wishing to take his share 
in it. 

Jack London was, above all things, a worshipper of 
the Anglo-Saxon. I do not know his own descent; in 
person he was more Celtic than Teutonic—small, dark, 
full of movement, with eyes that could glow like topazes 
when something exciting was toward. Certainly he was 
not Jewish, as some have thought, and his name was his 
father’s before him. When I last saw him The Valley of 
the Moon was, or was to be, for I forget if it was actually 
published, the greatest of his works—a judgment in which 
I do not agree with him. It was, fundamentally, an appeal 
to the Anglo-Saxon not to allow himsclf to be pushed out 
of the most fertile valleys of the Pacific by the lesser breeds 
without the law. Characteristically, it suggests no way 
in which this ideal is to be attained. So it was with his 
incursions into Communism and the various other ‘isms 
which find their place in the fertile Californian mind. He 
examined them all; occasionally plunged into them— 
experimentally—and towards them all his attitude was 
the same childish excitement: “ Say, what do you think 
about that ?” 

I have as yet heard no details of his death; I have very 
little doubt that he simply burnt his life out by his enjoy- 
ment of it. He was, I think, fortunate in the time of his 
death; it is impossible to think of him as an old man. 
I shall always think of him as the most lovable child I 
ever met. As a writer, I believe that also he will not grow 
old quickly. It is a good sign that, already, he is loved— 
as is perhaps no other contemporary writer—by the simple- 
minded. Wherever you find soldiers and boys and those 
that prefer the story to the setting, there Jack London 
is read and loved. Even, I am told, in Russia he has a large 
and growing audience. It is another hopeful sign that 








critics talk of him contemptuously, or with a mild 
tolerance, and that no one has yet described him as a 
* classic.” Otrver Mapox Hverrer. 


Music 


THE CARNEGIE TRUST 
AND PROPOSED 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


‘ , 7 HEN a large sum of money is presented to the 
nation with the view of furthering British music, 
it naturally becomes a matter of paramount im- 
portance (1) what species of scheme is evolved for its employ- 
ment, (2) how that scheme is carried out, and (8) what order 
of musical mentalities are invited to control its details ; for 
unless. these three vital considerations are carefully taken 
into account, the presentation will, undoubtedly, be as un- 
fruitful of good results as the unutilised talent referred to in 
New Testament Scripture. Indeed, the danger of this very 
thing happening being so great, one feels that no opportunity 
of exciting the interest of a music-loving public in the matter 
ought to be neglected, while at the same time one or two 
suggestions which have been put forward by musicians of 
integrity (and which have come before my notice) should, as 
a factor in that attempt, find their way into the publicity of 
print. One might hope, in fact, through the medium of this 
article to quicken the imaginative faculties of those people 
with some musical savoir faire, be they composers, littérateurs, 
musi¢e publishers or executants ; and thus call forth a number 
of new suggestions which may prove of assistance to the 
committee in question ; that being, at any rate, one object 
I have in taking up a journalistic pen. 

Now, it takes no great prophet to foresee what is likely to 
occur as the result of certain superstitions prevalent in this 
country ; for it has occurred before in connection with 
another fund, and one sees no reason to suppose that the 
musical constitution of Great Britain has altered of late 
years to a sufficiently significant extent for it not to occur 
again. And the superstition to which I refer is an idée fixé 
that “ good * music must perforce be academic, or what is 
loosely called “ classical "’ ; and this in the face of a few cen- 
turies of musical history which indubitably show that every 
great composer whose fame survives the dissolution of his 
physical body has been a musical law-breaker, an inventor 
and an anti-academic. Just because the so-called classical 
composers sound perfectly straightforward and compara- 
tively easy of comprehension nowadays, the supposition has 
arisen, cither that they always sounded so, or clse that the 
time for musical law-breaking is over, and no further inno- 
vations are advisable or legitimately possible. This is, at any 
rate, the opinion of the one school, rightly labelled the 
academic, and whose beau idéal is, I believe, Mr. Francis 
Tovey, a musician described as “ of great learning, but no 
inspiration ” by the opposing school of modernists. For, ina 
word, classicalism, if we rob it of all its glamour, is nothing 
more than mediocrity, glorified unoriginality, or musical 
pharisaism ; and no great composer was ever ~ classical * 
in his day, but followed the tencts of romanticism, namely, 
“ anarchy coupled with good tastc,”’—for it is now a truism, 
though, alas! an all too often ignored one, that the pre- 
requisite to greatness and immortality is the capacity to 
create a newstyle, or, inone word, to be an inventor and not 
merely @ composer. 

What, then, in view of all this, is likely to ensue if the 
Carnegie Trust is controlled by the Academic School ? 
The self-apparent answer is that all musical inventors will be 
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vetoed and British music flooded with a number of per- 
fectly “ correct,” “ proper,” and hence fleeting works, which 
a few uninitiated people will consider profound by reason of 
their extreme boredom, but on frequently rehearing perceive 
that the boredom remains and the profundity goes. Indeed, 
will the musical national honour of Britain be satisfied with 
another such composer as Sterndale Bennett (I allude to his 
degree of fame and not any compositional similarity) to 
swell its ranks? For this is the best we may expect, if the 
adjudicators are exclusively culled from the Academic School, 
instead of being combined with a fair proportion of progres- 
sionists ; and yet, from the details of a proposition put for- 
ward concerning a National College of Music, it looks as if 
the Academic element _was to play a highly important part in 
the undertaking, since one factor in that proposition was the 
apparent advisability of conjoining this National College 
with one of the Universities, though it was not to be the 
University of London, but most likely that of Edinburgh or 
Liverpool. Now there is no gainsaying that, among a certain 
class of musicians, University musical education has a very 
bad name, with its accessories of Mus. Bacs. and Mus. Docs., 
and general academic flavour; and therefore, to connect 
this National College with any University would be quite 
enough to damn it in the estimation of thousands of music- 
lovers, if not to make of it a laughing-stock. I may even go 
so far as to relate the observation to me of a musician, who 
gave expression to his opinion on the subject, by stating that 
it was his University education that had ruined him as an 
original composer. But apart from this reflection, to amal- 
gamate so important an institution as a National College of 
Music with any other educational institution is at once to 
diminish its importance, and give it a secondary, if not a 
lower place. As to Edinburgh being considered a good locality 
for its installation, in the opinion of many it is far too distant 
from the Metropolis to give its students sufficient oppor- 
tunity of hearing the variety of concerts, operas, &c., which 
are so essential to musical education, and which only London 
affords. Nor can Liverpool be regarded as a better field, 
although considerably nearer the capital, for it possesses 
other drawbacks making it a distinctly unsuitable ground 
for the building of a National College ; and those drawbacks 
are largely connected with the «esthetic aspect of the under- 
taking. Liverpool is primarily a shipping and commercial 
centre, smoke-begrimed, undesirable from a climatic point 
of view, and offering little of beauty, save the sunsets to be 
seen from one or two of its suburbs. To place, therefore, 
an institution for the study of an art in such a centre is to be 
incongruous in the extreme, for what has music to do with 
commerce, with dockyards and maritime activities ? There 
seems, in fact, but one proposition worthy of consideration : 
and that is to place this college in a town offering some 
esthetic advantages, a suitable climate, and in fairly close 
proximity to London ; a town, in short, that would attract 
the music student and not repel him ; and attract him (or her), 
moreover, not only to come from within the area of Great 
Britain, but also from America and other parts of the world. 
Has Germany, for instance, placed its most celebrated 
Conservatoires in Essen, or other manufacturing districts? 
On the contrary, such desirable towns as Frankfurt 
and Dresden contain the most world-renowned of these 
institutions ; the result being that Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Swiss, Italians and Americans journeyed there for musical 
education in large numbers. 

Now one proposition put forward by that highly catholic- 
tasted, energetic, and experienced conductor, Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, is worthy of most careful consideration ; namely, 
that the National College of Music should be erected and en- 
dowed in Bournemouth. Being purely a residential place, 
mild of climate, and offering an adequate proportion of 
natural beauty, with the further advantage of being merely 





two hours’ railway run from London, this town, with its 
already extensive musical activities, is undoubtedly possessed 
of ideal conditions for the study of music. Mr. Godfrey, in 
fact, placed his proposition before the sub-committee of the 
Carnegie Trust, but was met with the objection already re- 
ferred to, that a National College ought most certainly to be 
affiliated with a University ; and Bournemouth not possess- 
ing one, it could not be regarded as a suitable place. 

I have dealt with one or two objections respecting this 
conjunction, and I will now deal with another, for the sub- 
committee maintained that in order to be a musician of 
worth and standing it is essential to know Latin—since that 
is what their contention more or less amounted to. And yet 
that supposition is, on the face of it, ridiculous, and based on 
a misconception of what the prerequisites to musicianship 
consist. Indeed, I ask myself, for example, could I become a 
better composer if I knew something about bimetallism or 
chemistry ? The chances are I should become a worse one 
by studying so far-removed a subject from my own faculty. 
Nor does musical history go to prove that University educa- 
tion has ever given birth to great musical genius. Although 
we may reasonably suppose that Sir John Stainer and com- 
posers of that kind studied Latin, yet, far from being an 
argument in their favour, this is just the reverse. True it is 
that creative musicians need brains, and a very special order 
of brains at that; but tosuppose that a University education 
can alone be the means of engendering these is to be ignorant 
of the psychology of musicianship. Are the advocates of this 
conjunction-proposition aware that, in order to become 
an efficient composer, years of training are essential for the 
mastery of all the intricacies of counterpoint, form and 
orchestration ; and, therefore, to think of studying music as 
one studies shorthand or French or botany is quite out of the 
question? Even asa matter of mere time-expenditure there 
is more than enough to fill up the student’s day for some 
years without leaving him over a number of hours here and 
there to attend numerous lectures on subjects extraneous to 
his own. This statement, however, is not for a moment 
intended to imply that the less a musician is educated the 
greater will be his musical creativeness ; but it does imply 
that the less academic and conventional his general education, 
the more inventive, and hence valuable, his art. Is it 
not a well-known fact that the greatest men have often 
shown the most marked stupidity whilst still at school ? 
the reason being that conventional educaticnal methods are 
unsuited to unconventional minds. There is, moreover, 
one other consideration which militates against the advisa- 
bility of conjoining a National College of Music with any 
University, and that is the likelihood of a condition being in- 
volved in the matter which shall make it compulsory on all 
music-students to take a University course. Something, in 
fact, of this nature may be expected from the national 
British character; being an Englishman myself, I can 
unoffendingly indicate this. Take the Church as an in- 
stance: instead of making it incumbent upon would-be 
clergy that they should study all forms of religion, mysticism, 
theosophy, occultism, Yoga and so forth, they are usually to 
be found ignorant of, if not shocked at, such things, because 
compelled to learn dead languages instead. Thus the result is 
that the churches are empty and the religiously tempera- 
mental people are turning to “‘ Higher Thought,” so called, 
Christian Science, Theosophy and other branches of un- 
orthodoxy. In a word, let the proposed National College 
of Music be connected with a similar mistaken course of 
procedure, and the would-be musician will either emerge 
from its walls as a learned musical bore of the worst order, 
or else the music-student of latent talent will avoid it, and 
seek instruction by “ going abroad ” where, at least, he can 
study “ unadulterated music,” as he is likely to put it, and 
not dead languages. Cyrit Scott. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O see an author recovering his old form after a lean 
period is always agreeable. Mr. William Watson’s 
new polemical tract (Pencraft: A Plea for the 

Older Ways. Lane. 8s. 6d. net) is the most interesting 
thing he has done for years. Mr. Watson is scarified by 
what he believes to be the tendencies of the age. Critics 
and writers use the word “literary” as a term of oppro- 
brium: a fashion that has spread everywhere since Whit- 
man, who had an exclusively literary audience, began it. 
Browning and others have propagated the view that the 
all-important thing is what a man is trying to say, and the 
way in which he says it doesn’t much matter. Monstrous 
adulation is poured over stammering writers like Blake 
(who had “a most ungirdled and slattern muse’), and the 
prevalent doctrine appears to be that Providence has “ an 
impish fondness for yoking divine power of vision with 
abject palsy of speech.” Sound artists are at a discount; 
lawlessness is triumphant ; spiritual and intellectual power 
are considered things “ to be quite naturally predicated of 
one whose work defies all metrical morphology and even 
refuses to submit to the indignity of scansion.” The 
result is that current poets are courting the fate of Donne, 
who practised “a versification which in its supreme crabbed- 
ness must be the envy of one or two living practitioners,” 
and is, in consequence, now “ read by the literary student 
only.” We must return to law and order: we must “ see 
to it that our very revolutions, in their nature and purpose, 
are essentially movements toward order, not toward 
anarchy *: we must abandon a theory which “ when I ask 
for offspring, mock me with a foetus.” 
xe * * 

That is the thesis: Mr. Watson maintains it in eloquent 
and muscular prose, full of harmonious periods and robust 
epithets. If one did not question his premisses one would 
proceed all the way perpetually nodding assent like a china 
mandarin. He is so obviously correct when he argues that 
poetry should be musical ; that the artist should work hard 
at his forms ; that both clear conception and clear expression 
are desirable. Even his individual judgments are, as a rule, 
essentially sound; though they are usually, if adverse, 
over-stressed, and he makes a bad mistake when he dismisses 
that excellent craftsman Villon as ““a member of the 
dangerous classes with a knack of writing.” Blake’s work 
is the worse for its obscurity and patchiness ; Donne (though 
his readers, I think, are not exclusively “ students ” in the 
pedantic sense) would have been a greater poct had his 
ear been more sensitive. It is also a silly fashion to use the 
word “literary” in contempt; although, to do justice to 
those who so use it, they often merely desire to condemn 
work which is a parasite on other literature, language which 
is an echo and matter which is derived from the observation 
of books, not of life. But who is Mr. Watson getting at ? 

* * * 

There is a suspicious sentence early. “To my mind,” 
he says— 

the professed lover of poetry in whose pantheon Blake has a com- 

manding pedestal while Pope has none, is a person whose education 

in the lyre has left off not far from where it ought to have com- 

menced. 
Now, this cannot mean that Mr. Watson objects to people 
attributing to Blake great qualities that Pope did not 
possess. What he is clearly denouncing is the denial to 
Pope of the astonishing qualities he did possess: the denial 
that, with all his limitations of temperament and imagin- 
ation, he was one of the most skilful artists we have had and 


entitled therefore to his “ pedestal.” But who does now 
deny—or, rather, overlook—that fact? The fashion for 
abusing him without reservation dates from the last century, 
when, on very adequate grounds, men were revolting against 
the whole eighteenth-century tradition. It was Keats 
himself, from whom Mr. Watson quotes what he considers 
the most perfect passage of “ scriptive ” art existing, who 
most vociferously led the attack. The passage in Sleep and 
Poetry is too well known to need quotation: and it does 
make out the case against Pope and his school. But the 
romantic revival has done its work, and Pope—though most 
of his imitators, the “school of dolts’’ who learnt 
to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob's wit, 
Their verses tallicd, 


are forgotten—has come into his own again. Mr. Watson, 

with admirable grace and dexterity, is here lunging against 

a shadow, a spectre from the folds of some ancient memory. 
* * * 

And this is precisely what he is doing throughout the book. 
He is usually wasting his blows. It is true that we have 
had Futurism : it is true that Mr. Ezra Pound has periodical 
spasms which he alleges, and which nobody else believes, to 
be poetry ; it is true that there is a good deal of bad writing 
which aims at effect by the abandonment of sense, or of 
music, or of choice in language, or of all three. But there 
is always plenty of bad writing of one kind or another. If 
Mr. Watson will consider the art of those contemporaries 
who have real reputations, as distinguished from local 
notoriety, from Mr. Bridges and Mr. Yeats to the last two 
young poets who have been praised after death, he will 
find that in their most daring innovations they are anything 
but careless, or anxious to afflict the ear or vulgarise the 
language. Our literature is continually evolving new forms 
and absorbing new material: but it is really in no danger 
whatever of becoming an orchestra of roars and screeches. 

* * * 

And, on the whole, it is not a bad thing for people to ex- 
periment with expression. A little orgie of vers libres, provided 
they are not written without using the intellect, does nobody 
any harm. It is a good exercise for a young person to be 
able to concentrate exclusively, at times, on what he is 
saying without bothering about rhythm or rhyme: it is so 
easy to write fairly polished stuff which is a dish-up of 
other people’s thoughts and feelings, an imitation, or an 
imitation of an imitation. Any artistic movement may 
teach an intelligent man something ; any sort of experiment 
with technique, however many idiots play about with it, 
(witness what Mr. C. R. Nevinson’s war pictures owe to the 
Cubism with which he toyed), may have valuable results. 
The spiritual and intellectual conceptions of various epochs 
vary, and they influence art well or ill; but, however art 
may sometimes decline, I do not think it ever does so (as 
Mr. Watson appears to suppose) because intelligent men 
get an idea that they can create works of art on their heads 
without any trouble. Every artist knows in his heart that, 
as Baudelaire put it, he has to water his stony plot with 
tears and bloody sweat: those who don’t think so do not 
matter and will take no generation in, although, like any 
performing buffoon, they may gather some sort of gaping 
audience for an hour ortwo. And the critics of Mr. Watson’s 
picture simply do not, as far as I can see, exist. Far from 
swallowing any sort of novelty wholesale, critics do not, one 
would have said, look out for and encourage genuine experi- 
ments half enough. Instead of being a “ solitary swords- 
man” in his defence of “ the older ways,” he has around 
him, unawares, ninety-nine per cent. of the literary public 
and at least as large a proportion of the minor poets. 

SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Created Legend. By Fropor So.ocun. 


Translation by Joun Cournos. Secker. 
Redwing. By Constance Smepiey. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


The Road to Mecca. By Frorence Inwiyx. Putnam. 
$1.35 net. 


** Sologub is so lugubrious,”’ it has been said ; and though 
there is one aspect of his work of which that witticism is 
not a criticism, there is another aspect which it practically 
covers. The Little Demon depressed one profoundly, because 
it presented evil not as what it is to the normal human 
consciousness—a failure, a falling short of righteousness, 
a yielding to temptation—but as a constructive and trium- 
phant principle. The Created Legend (the Russian title, 
Mr. Cournos tells us in his introduction, means properly 
“the legend in the course of creation ”’) is, we learn, a sort 
of counterblast to The Little Demon: here, 
the author has set himself the task of showing the reverse of the picture : 
how the imagination, no longer warped, but sensitised with beauty, is 
capable of creating a world of its own, legendary yet none the less 
real for the legend. 


Authorised 
5s. net. 


But Sologub’s imaginary world is so strangely mingled with 
what the rest of us are accustomed to call the real world 
that the result is something like confusion. It is important to 
pause and define terms. 4/1 artistic construction is imagi- 
native creation, no matter what the subject-mattcr may 
be: the essence is the interpretation. The construction of 
little demons and little angels, haunted woods and enchanted 
gardens, is no more and no less imaginative or creative 
than the construction of drawing-room furniture and cameos 
of Aunt Matilda, who lived at Bournemouth and left her 
money outside the family : the mystery is omnipresent, and 
art is inevitably mystical : the burning bush and Shepherd’s 
Bush, the Holy City and the White City, it is all one to the 
imagination. Sologub’s method of passing from one world 
into another without notice is just a method like another : 
there is nothing specially beautiful, specially mystical, 
specially imaginative or specially creative, about it: it is 
simply the choice of one set of symbols out of several sets : 
the sole test of it, as of all artistic methods, is its success. 
It is in a way a difficult method, for if it fails to convince 
it is bound to irritate: it is also in a way an easy one, 
for it provides a vagucness and incoherence which cover a 
multitude of surprising situations, and justify the oddest 
actions of the most erratic people. What a critic thinks 
who really sees the beauty, I will not say of Sologub’s 
intention (even I can see that), but of his performance, is 
best shown in Mr. Cournos’s Introduction, from which I 
again quote : 

As a background we have *‘ the abortive revolution of 1905.” This 
novel is an emotional statement of those *‘ nightmarish ” days. Against 
this rather hazy, tempestuous background we have the sharply outlined 
portrait of an individual, a poet, containing a world within himself, a 
more radiant and orderly world than the one which his eyes looked 
upon outwardly, It is this ‘* inner vision” which permits him to 
see the legend in the outer chaos, and we read in this book of his efforts 
to disentangle the thread of this legend by the establishment of a 
kind of Hellenic Utopia. 


And again : 

In the ** quiet children ” the author has resurrected, as it were, the 
child heroes in which his stories abound, and given them an existence 
on a new plane, ‘‘ beyond good and evil.” It is only children, beings 
chaste and impressionable, who are capable of transformation—or 
shall we say transfiguration ?—and if they happen to be in this case 
more paradisian than earthly it is because truth expressed in symbols 
must of necessity appear fantastic and exaggerated. It is, for the 
same reason, that we find the worthlessness of Matov expressed in his 
being turned by Trirodov into a paper-weight. 


I wonder into what he would have 
I quote of set purpose from the 


A paper-weight ! 
turned Aunt Matilda ? 


Introduction rather than from the book itself, because I 
could not find any passage in the book which would be 
intelligible apart from its context. Indeed, many passages 
are to me unintelligible even in their context. And yet 
through all one is conscious of sincerity—-the most important 
of artistic, as of moral, qualities: some of the scenes are 
invested with a delicate and fantastic grace, others with a 
brooding horror, and through the graces and the horrors 
alike is always working—however frustrated, deflected or 
disguised—the love of beauty. 
Redwing scems to challenge ethical rather than esthetical 
consideration: and if that sounds a harsh thing to say 
of what is put forward as a work of art, I can only add that 
I should say the same of the greatest works of art there 
are: rather, I should maintain that in estimating the 
greatest works of art we cannot avoid the ethical, because 
it has become one with the esthetical. Redwing is not 
great art, and I doubt if it is even good art; but I am 
certain it is something better and more important than the 
ordinary well-written, well-rounded, successful and _satis- 
factory novel. I suspect Miss Smedley of having a message 
—not an obvious or a crude message, not a political or a 
Sunday-school message, but a message about the realities 
of human standards and desires. Where her novel fails 
as a novel is that she has made some of her characters 
queer and some of her situations incredible simply in order 
to suit her theory: whereas they need not have been far- 
fetched to carry her message far. The first scene of all is 
perhaps the best, because in that there is nothing queer or 
extreme. It is a study of the effect on a small schoolgirl’s 
character of her mistress’s refusal to believe in her honesty. 
The sin of which she is suspected is the commonplace one 
of “cribbing,” and the punishment is merely a matter 
of marks: but the psychological effect is enormous. And 
when Mimsy goes out into the world and meets distinguished 
and distinctive people, people of brilliant careers and devas- 
tating falls, always she is coming up against the fallacies 
of harsh judgment, and the plot gets perverted in the 
attempt to illustrate and re-illustrate those fallacies from 
ever-changing points of view. Just when we think we really 
have got to the essentials of sympathy, of understanding, 
Miss Smedley flashes afresh that searchlight of sincerity 
on to the situation and shows some weakness, some deception, 
some vanity still prevailing. One may be permitted to 
observe that life itself does much the same; only life does 
not give the same impression of having puzzled out the 
situations to illustrate the point. Franklin Scott is the 
best-drawn of the male characters—his apparent, his all- 
but-overpowering strength is admirably contrasted with 
the real weakness of his fundamental insincerity. Mimsy 
herself is charming and real, but Mrs. Hawke and Mrs. 
Navarro never “ materialise,’ and as for Redwing— 
whom, I greatly fear, we are expected to admire—he strikes 
one as a solid prig. But what I want to stress is the import- 
ance of Miss Smedley’s insistence upon the twin virtues 
of truth and charity, the quite extraordinary courage and 
freshness and soundness of her “ message.” 

The Road to Mecca is an able study of social ambition, 
successful—and empty. Here, too, there is a moral, the 
old familiar moral of Vanity Fair, and the heroine has some 
of the attributes of a Becky Sharp. She is, however, 4 
much simpler study. Her sharpness of brain (Miss Irwin 
unfortunately calls it “ mentality”) is the servant of an 
unrelenting ambition; beyond those two characteristics 
she has no character. And circumstances serve her in 4 
way which would be almost impossible, I imagine, anywhere 
but in the energetic world of America. Starting as a simple 
“ village-maiden,” marrying a man who is able and eager 
to make money—and does, ultimately, make a colossal 
fortune—she climbs steadily but rapidly through various 
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“sets,” discarding from strength as she goes, until she 
finds herself in the inner ring, the ultimate paradise, of the 
Fabulously Rich and Absolutely Correct. Everything else 
has gone, everything has been sacrificed. When what is 
technically known as her “virtue” goes with the rest, 
that actual step is not specially noticcable, so “ of a piece ” 
is its cold-bloodedness with the former abandonments of 
every kindly human claim. Miss Irwin's technical success, 
which is considerable, depends on her artistic economy. 
She does not allow herself melodramatic scenes: as in the 
Greek drama, the most terrible things that happen, happen 
“off.” There is a studied moderation of effect combined 
with an ironic accumulation of the sort of miserable detail 
on which social distinctions depend. 
GeraLp Govrp. 


RUPERT BROOKE AS CRITIC 


John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama. By Rvurerr 
Brooke. Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 


It has been known for some time that we were to sce 
the dissertation on Webster with which Rupert Brooke 
won his Fellowship at King’s ; but few readers, we imagine, 
can have expected it to be so—considering its date and 
purpose—large a book as the one now before us. It runs 
to nearly three hundred pages. There are introductory 
chapters dealing with “The Theatre,” “The Origins of 
Elizabethan Drama,”’ and “The Elizabethan Drama ” ; 
then two chapters on Webster; and then a hundred pages 
of appendices on plays by him or attributed to him. 

The first three chapters are not really a necessary 
preliminary to the others. They may well have been 
added as an afterthought. They discuss such questions 
as “ What is Art ?*’—this question is dismissed as foolish— 
the nature of the drama, the various ancient and medizval 
influences that acted upon the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and the stages by which the drama developed until its 
great flowering in 1600-1610. These things have been 
elaborately analysed by scores of scholars, and it can 
searcely be expected that so young a critic would have 
much new light to throw upon them. He had not; and 
some of his sweeping judgments—the smile with which 
they are delivered shows that he knew his rashness, and 
even “did it to annoy *-—are casual in the extreme. [lis 
powers of careful examination of evidence he showed 
elsewhere ; in these chapters he was thoroughly enjoying 
himself, and expressing, with conscious exaggeration, 
his personal tastes. They are marked. ‘ When the 
double night of barbarism and Christianity settled down 
over Europe,” is his way of describing the end of pagan 
civilisation ; and a highly characteristic remark of another 
kind is his epitaph on Marston: “ Filth, horror, and wit 
were his legacy; it was a splendid one.” In a_ very 
Suggestive passage about the mediaval religious plays 
he desires to stress their remoteness from us. The 
Elizabethans, he says, were our fathers and _ brothers, 
but “these others, these white-faced savages, who seem 
to beckon and move in the fog of the Middle Ages or the 
deeper night bechind—what have they to do with us? .. . 
Their hearts are different and distant from ours.” He 
knew quite well that, in the Canterbury Tales and the 
Paston Letters, there are white-faced savages who beckon 
and move in a remarkably familiar way. He is continually 
pulling the legs of the conventional in | which 


will puzzle them. He refers to “the filthy and degraded 
standards of the modern middle-class drawing-room,” 
and even says that “The Elizabethans liked obscenity ; 
and the primness and the wickedness [!] that do not like 
it have no business with them.” This sort of thing is 


partly founded on honest opinion, is partly reaction, and 
partly blague. In lively phrases—sometimes wanton, 
sometimes most acute—he skims the surface of the 
preparatory epoch. There was the rage for Seneca: ‘ The 
worst art has always been great enough to inspire the 
best . . . and Seneca may father Shakespeare as Macpherson 
fathered the Romantic movement.”’ There was the birth 
of the new tragedy: “ Kyd and Marlowe blew life and 
strength and everything else into tragedy. To say that 
they grafted the energy of popular tragedy on the form 
of classical would be to wrong, by a soft metaphor, their 
bloody and vital violence. It was rather as if a man should 
dash two dead babies together into one strident and living 
being.” There was the rage for historical chronicle plays. 
For these, whether inspired by patriotism or not, he has 
the profoundest contempt. Even Shakespeare’s histories 
are rubbish with fine patches. “Something—it may 
have been the Spanish Armada—made the audience 
demand this dreary kind of play. ... Critics have always 
idiotically thought it their duty to praise these histories ; 
partly because Shakespeare, in obedience to popular demand, 
wrote some; partly because they are supposed to exemplify 
the patriotism of the Elizabethans, and we are supposed 
to enjoy that patriotism.” And then, suddenly, came 
the great period of supreme tragedy : 

Poets, and men in general, had reached a surfeit of beauty. The 
Renaissance joy in loveliness, the romantic youthfulness of the age, 
the wave of cheerful patriotism, all passed at the same time. Boy- 
hood passed. Imagination at this time suddenly woke to life. 
Its flights were to the strangest corners and the pitchiest barathrum 
ofthe deep Intellect was pressed into the service of the emotions, 
and the emotions were beaten into fantastic figures by the intellect. 
The nature of man became suddenly complex, and grew bitter at its 
own complexity. The lust of fame and the desire for immortality 
were racked by a perverse hunger for only oblivion ; and the con- 
summation of human love was observed to take place within the 
bright, black walls of a flea. It seemed as though all thought 
and all the arts at this time became almost incoherent with the 
strain of an inhuman energy within them, and a Titanic reaching 
for impossible ends. Poetry strove to adumbrate infinity, or, finding 
mysticism too mild, to take the most secret Kingdom of Heaven by 
storm. Imagination, secking arcane mysteries, would startle the 
soul from its lair by unthinkable paradoxes. Madness was curiously 
explored, and all the doubtful coasts between delirium and sanity. 
The exultations of living were re-invigorated by the strength of a 
passionate pessimism ; for even scepticism in that age was fecund 
and vigorous, and rejoiced in the whirling gloom it threw over life. 
The mind, intricately considering its extraordinary prison of flesh, 
pondered long on the exquisite transiency of the height of love and 
the long decomposition that death brings. The most gigantic 
crimes and vices were roused, and lashed immediately by satire, 
with the too furious passion of the flagellant. . . . The draperies of 
refinement and her smug hierarchy were torn away from the world, 
and Truth held sway there with his terrific court of morbidity, 
scepticism, despair and life. 


He sees all the great tragedians of the time as he sees Marston, 
of whom he says his “ chief passion was for truth. He 
preferred it if it hurt; but he loved it anyhow.” For 
a decade men lived on these heights, and then came the 
sharp lapse into “Fletcher and the silly sweetness of 
tragi-comedy.” Webster is the last lonely figure of the 
great era; and 
As the edge of a cliff seems higher than the rest for the sheer 
descent in front of it, Webster, the Webster of these two plays, 


appears even mistier and grander than he really is, because he is the 
last of earth, looking out over a sea of saccharine. 


The author attacks romanticism, but his method in enforcing 
the contrast between one age and another is essentially 
romantic. Jn gurgite vasto maris saccharine there are 
Milton and the cavalier poets and the “ metaphysicals.” 
There are more sorts of goodness than one and more sorts 
of truth than one. 

But what Brooke was emphasising was certainly one 
aspect of truth, and in his study of the characteristics 
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of Webster’s mind and art he displays a very subtle 
intelligence and a perfect ear and eye. That Webster’s 
supreme gift was “the blinding revelation of some intense 
state of mind at a crisis” is a thing nobody could avoid 
saying about Webster; that he might have been a modern 
Russian novelist sounds as obvious, but no one perhaps has 
thought of it before; that his “method does not really 
take cognisance of a plot in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He is too “ atmospheric,” is a really illuminating comment 
on the endless debates about Webster's plots. And in the 
appendices Brooke, after having had his fling, settles down 
to show that he can be as statistical and judicious, though 
never as solemn, as most textual critics. His greatest feat 
is his examination of the play Appius and Virginia, of 
. which the authenticity has never been disputed before, 
and his attribution of it to Thomas Heywood. His language 
test leads to the conclusion that if Webster wrote the 
play he adopted the whole of Heywood’s distinctive 
vocabulary ad hoc: “Twenty years’ friendship, you are 
to suppose, never affected Webster’s vocabulary in this direc- 
tion in the slightest degree. Then, in a transport of senile 
affection, he hurled aside his own personality and became 
mere Tom.” Future critics of the play will have all their 
work cut out in restoring the old attribution. 

We have preferred to describe the book, rather than to 
argue with it or about it. It is posthumous and it is young. 
Final revision might have altered parts of it and amplified 
others. The dyer’s hand was rather subdued to what he 
was working in; one feels he could, had he been writing 
about another kind of author, have put up another kind 
of case. Death, it may be argued, is not the whole of life, 
and crime and blasphemy not the only interesting occupations 
of man. But he is always independent and interesting, he 
respects learning, although scoffing at many of its possessors, 
he clears himself of the possible charge of dilettantism 
by the business-like way in which he tackles the problems 
in his appendices ; and, of course, his writing is delightful 
throughout. The book, as a whole, is an astonishing 
production for a man of twenty-three or twenty-four. 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES 


Great Victorians. By T. H. S. Escorr. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

When the last of the surviving Olympians has finished 
his reminiscences, there will be very little left of the legend 
of Victorian greatness, for each one does his part in ‘* blowing 
the gaff.” Here, for example, is Mr. Escott, proud of his 
family connections and his long club-and-society memory, 
and setting out in the evening of his day to expose the 
meanness, the follies and the astonishing childishness of 
those once eminent representatives of our race. And 
for all his curiously oblique and inconsequent manner of 
recording what he remembers and what he has been told, 
Mr. Escott’s exposure is thoroughly effective. 

His gallery includes several figures which the present 
generation has forgotten without regrets. First among 
these, according to his place in the book, is that astonishing 
ruffian Henry Phillpotts, who cumbered the See of Exeter 
until he was nearly ninety. His antics on the episcopal 
bench may, as the Lord Derby of the day put it, have 
provided the House of Lords with such sport as it had 
not known before ; but as set forth by Mr. Escott, together 
with the petty tricks played by Cardinal Manning and 
Bishop Wilberforce upon each other, they tempt us almost 
to accept the Bishop of London’s roseate view of the 
Church’s reformation during our time. Not much more 


amiable, in this portraiture, is the Duke of Wellington, 
to whom Mr. Escott persists in applying the ridiculous 


label ‘‘ the sage of Europe.” When kept waiting an hour 
at the funeral of his brother, once Governor-General of 
India, the Duke remarked, ‘“‘It is very inconvenient; we 
might have been doing something else.” His opinions of 
the armies he commanded are familiar, and there is quoted 
here a statement by the first Lord Hardinge that in the 
Peninsular campaign the men had no tents at all until a 
year or two before the end of the war. Modern army 
organisation, as we know, came in with Cardwell and 
Wolseley, as to the latter of whom Mr. Escott adopts the 
adoring attitude which was characteristic of the eighties. 
And indeed, it seems almost justified when one is reminded 
of commanders like Raglan and Cardigan, who united 
superb figures and fashionable habits to barbarous notions 
of discipline and a glorious incompetence which, if the 
opportunity had arisen, might easily have landed the 
country in even worse disasters than those of the Crimea. 

There is only one Victorian who, we may conjecture, 
approaches the old Duke in Mr. Escott’s regard, and that 
is Palmerston, whose unconquerable frivolity comes out 
once more. He never kept appointments; he was as 
unscrupulous in flattery as Disraeli himself; he carried 
to a preposterous extreme the correct aristocratic disdain 
of public opinion. Its contented tolerance of such a man 
at the head of affairs is one of the most peculiar things 
about mid-Victorian Liberalism. ‘* Pam,” of course, 
was the idol and the autocrat of Whig society. He made, 
Mr. Escott assures us, the frock-coat the only wear, and 
his black and white check trousers set the fashion. Such 
trifles are easy of acceptance; but when we are assured 
that Palmerston attributed his success in mystifying 
foreign diplomatists to “‘his way of speaking the truth 
and nothing but the truth, which, habituated to speech 
of another kind, they did not believe ’’—we recognise a 
long familiar friend and suggest that there have been 
Foreign Secretaries to whom it applies a little less remotely 
than it does to this perfect and incorrigible Victorian. 
Granville carried on the Palmerstonian tradition in certain 
weighty matters. As thus: 


Every department of State had, from Lord Granville’s point of 
view, its domestic idiosyncrasies. These, he thought, should be 
stamped upon its official arrangements down to the smallest detail. 
Herein he resembled Palmerston, who, on going to the Home Office 
in 1852, insisted on the despatches being folded differently from 
the Foreign Office fashion. So Lord Granville, migrating to the 
Privy Council Office in 1853, introduced an entirely new ribbon for 


tying up papers. 


We begin to understand how it came about that the great 
statesmen of the ninetcenth century handed on to the 
twenticth so bewildering a legacy. 

Mr. Escott’s memory is not seldom treacherous. He 
repeats, for instance, the customary trivialities about 
Disraeli (such as laying on the flattery to royalty with a 
trowel, and never asking after the authorship of Junius). 
But they appear less accurately than in Portraits of the 
Seventies, and what he says of Disraeli and Mallock’s The 
New Republic does not at all square with Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell’s story, and, as we know, Mr. Russell has kept a 
diary. It is difficult to fit the substance of the author’s 
one talk with Carlyle into the year 1875. Macaulay, as 
every schoolgirl knows, had no daughter for Sir George 
Trevelyan’s father to marry. It is almost as absurd to 
say of Mr. Frederic Harrison that ‘‘ the clear and simple 
brilliancy of his prose style educated the best Oxford bends 
for the greater part of two generations,” as it is to say that 
‘the effect of Dickens’s Daily News editing long survived 
not only his connection with the paper, but his existence.” 
Dickens was editor of the Daily News for nine days. 
Even that brief experience nearly killed him ; he could not 
even write the opening leader, and lesser men had to pull 
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the paper out of the morass into which he plunged it. We 
do not know how Goschen can have had “ nearly twenty 
years’ Cabinet experience of Gladstone.” Sir ‘‘ Francis ” 
Leighton is a painter unknown to fame, and ‘‘ Cottonopolis 
on the Mersey” a city unidentified in Lancashire. It is 
not surprising that Mr. Escott should glorify the style of 
the old Daily Telegraph, for nearly all the clichés of the 
Victorians are in his garner—‘‘the Rupert of debate,” 
“the sage of Chelsea,” ‘‘ London-super-Mare”; while 
his unconquerable dislike of calling a man by name in two 
consecutive sentences has the effect of making many of his 
pages unintelligible to the ordinary reader. 


TRADE, POLITICS, AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


Trade, Politics, and Christianity in Africa and the East. By 
A. J. Macponatp. With an Introduction by Sir 
Harry Jounston. Longmans. 6s. net. 


Prize essays are not often remarkable even when they 
find a publisher, but Mr. Macdonald’s book, which won him 
the Maitland Prize at Cambridge in 1915, isan exception. It 
is worthy of the introduction, which is marked by all Sir 
Harry Johnston’s individuality and boldness of thought 
and expression. Sir Harry defines his and Mr. Macdonald’s 
thesis as being to uphold the principles that “ our relations 
with the backward peoples of the world should be carried 
on consonantly with the principles of Christian ethics,” and 
“with a view, not to making them the carefully guarded 
serfs of the white race, but to enable them some day to be 
entirely self-dependent.” In the light of this principle Mr. 
Macdonald here examines in considerable detail some of the 
most interesting problems, imperial and international ; the 
labour and immigration questions in some of our depen- 
dencies and colonies ; the liquor question in India, Ceylon, 
and Africa ; self-government in India, the opium traffic and 
the political future of China; and inter-racial marriage. 
On all these questions he has something to say which is well 
worth saying, because he has taken the trouble to make him- 
self thoroughly conversant with his subjects, and he main- 
tains a difficult balance between expediency and ideals. 

Yet there are defects and limitations in Mr. Macdonald’s 
book, which it is as important to note as its merits. It does 
not quite escape a slight flavour of “ academicality.”” Anyone 
who has lived in the East will, we think, inevitably feel 
occasionally that the author does not securely grasp the 
elements of the problems because he has not seen them from 
the inside and all round him. Thus, where the problem is a 
concrete one, and comparatively simple, as in the case of the 
arrack and toddy question of India and Ceylon or the liquor 
traffic of Africa, his treatment is almost everything which 
could be desired. These are problems of administration and 
trade, all the elements of which can be learnt by a careful 
study of official reports and other documents, and which 
require for their solution only the application of certain 
general moral and political principles. If it be once ad- 
mitted that no modern State ought to tolerate the moral 
and physical deterioration of large masses of the population 
in the East and Africa which is taking place in the interests 
of a handful of white traders, or of the revenue, owing to the 
drink traffic, then the necessary administrative steps are 
not very difficult to determine. Mr. Macdonald brings out 

very clearly by documentary evidence the facts connected 
with drink, and the differences in the situation in India and 
Ceylon, on the one hand, and in Africa on the other. He 
shows conclusively that the administrative remedy for the 
evils is in Africa prohibition, and in the East a separation 
of the duties of drink control and revenue collecting, to- 





gether with a system of local option under which the adminis- 
tration should co-operate with, instead of—as in Ceylon— 
thwarting, those elements in the native population which 
are working for temperance. 

But where the problem is wider and more complicated, and 
where an understanding of it depends on grasping the almost 
impalpable shades and atmosphere of the everyday life of 
an Eastern people, Mr. Macdonald is not nearly so successful 
or convincing. This is particularly the case wherever he deals 
with Christianity in the East. He looks forward to the 
Christian religion and the Christian missionary playing a 
leading part in the solution of the educational and political 
problems of both India and China. Now no one who has 
had any experience of politics or education in India would 
wish to underestimate the very high services performed 
for both by missionary work. But many of the most enthusi- 
astic missionaries would agree that the effects of missionary 
endeavour are felt only within extremely narrow limits. Mr. 
Macdonald writes sometimes as though he believed that the 
non-Christian religions are losing their hold upon the people 
of India. We do not believe that there is any truth in this 
conception. The religion of a Hindu, Tamil, or a Buddhist 
Sinhalese villager—and one must remember that the over- 
whelming proportion of the Indian population lives in vil- 
lages—enters into his daily life in a way inconceivable to the 
European Christian. That is why the Christian religion has 
not begun to touch the everyday life of the Indian population 
generally. It is possible that the Indian peoples may be 
educated by us to be entirely self-dependent, through 
what Sir Harry Johnston calls the principles of Christian 
ethics, but only by the indirect teaching of such principles, 
by our putting them into practice in our administration and 
in all our dealings with the people themselves. It is very im- 
probable that for many centuries direct missionary teaching 
or conversion will have any real influence upon the two 
hundred and ninety million Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Buddhists who live between the Himalayas and Dondra 
Head. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. By Encar J. Banks. 
Putnam. $1.50. 


The Seven Wonders, says the author, are less familiar to the modern 
than the Seven Deadly Sins. Some of the Deadly Sins, at any rate, 
went to the making of them. King Khufer was so abominated by the 
Egyptians for the extortions and oppressions (he packed off his own 
daughter to a brothel to meet some of the expenses) that helped to 
build his Pyramid, that it was known as the Pyramid of Philetion, 
because a low shepherd of that name used to graze his sheep about its 
base. The remaining wonders—it is as well to mention them—are 
the Pharos at Alexandria, the Walls of Babylon, Phidias’ statue of the 
Olympian Zeus at Athens, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the Tomb 
of King Mausolus at Halicarnassus (better remembered perhaps for the 
gibe of Lucian than the piety of Queen Artemisia), and the Colossus at 
Rhodes, which was overthrown by an earthquake in 2248 c., fifty-six 
years after its erection. A parallel in Nature’s revenge upon the pomp 
of man to the sinking of the Tilanic. There are sparse references in 
the ancients to the Pharos, Pliny among the famous in a.p. 79 devoting 
a few casual lines to it. Dr. Banks gives a creditable account of the 
Wonders, well documented, though the book is professedly only a 
popular history. Romantic details are appropriate to such a work, 
and he might have mentioned the fumous story of how Babylon was 
taken by Darius. As it is, he coldly remarks that the walls were 
captured by a stratagem. There are maps and thirty-four goodish 
illustrations to a goodish book. 


My Life and Work. By Epmunp Know.es Muspratr. Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Muspratt’s autobiography is like many others of the day—it 
depends, that is to say, upon events of external interest rather than 
the writer’s own personality. Which makes the reading of most 
modern memoirs and autobiographies somewhat sleepy work. LEvery- 
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thing is neutralised and officialised. One realises what immense 
advantages Lord Herbert of Cherbury had—he wrote solely for his 
own delectation and there was no public opinion to interfere between 
him and his princely vanity. Mr. Muspratt’s career was devoted to 
physics, mathematics, metallurgy and politics, and he managed to 
see a good deal of home and Continental! politics. He has running 
comments upon or references to the agitation for the repeal af the 
Corn Laws (he was a member of the Council of the Financial Reform 
Association) ; he was on his honeymoon in Italy during Garibaldi’s 
days ; was in Paris ten days after the suppres.ion of the Commune 
and cocked a shrewd eye upon the Palmerston and Gladstone Ad- 
ministrations. In 1875 he was elected President of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce and devoted a considerable portion of his 
later activities to Liverpool University, of which he became Pro- 
chancellor. There is a good chapter at the end when the author 
describes the devotion of the ‘‘ merchant princes” of Liverpool 
to the cause of art. Mr. Muspratt was a convinced and vigorous 
Liberal and did a great deal both for his party and science. And 
he was a splendid worker all his life. 


THE CITY 
‘hk is little to report of the City itself, where 


transactions are growing less and less. The 

Japanese Government goes on merrily buying up 
its Bonds in this market and is thereby assisting our Govern- 
ment in preventing the Japanese exchange from going 
more against us. At the present time both this and the 
Argentine exchanges are very much in favour of those 
two countries. Argentine rails have at last taken a turn 
for the better, on the welcome news that much-needed 
rains have fallen. It is strange to read of the terms on 
which the Dutch Government has just issued its new Loan 
of about 104 millions sterling; it is able to place this 
Loan in the shape of 4 per cent. Bonds at 97! Shipping 
shares are firm, and in some quarters Cunards are still 
being tipped, for, as the Financier states, “ it reads almost 
like a fairy tale, but fantastic freights are the order of the 
day, and the torpedoing of the company’s leviathans, 
regrettable as it may be on humanitarian grounds, is 
financially a blessing in disguise. They were insured— 
and unprofitably employed on Government work.” 


* * * 


In the shipping world there are still rumours of 
amalgamations and absorptions. It is true that most 
British shipping is now under Government control ; but 
it must not be taken that all shipping that is under Govern- 
ment control is requisitioned at Government rates. If 
it were, owners would not be willing to pay the extraordinary 
prices at which vessels are changing hands. In the autumn 
of last year practically no shipping was sold at a price higher 
than £16 per ton, but vessels sold recently have changed 
hands at the incredible figure of over £40 per ton. Four 
quite ordinary cargo boats—owned by a British company 
in which enemy interests preponderated—fetched just 
£15 12s. a ton last month, whereas before the war boats 
of this description were built for £6 or £7 per ton. An 
old prize steamer, Nicolaos, was sold by auction on the 
Baltic Exchange a few days ago for £29,250. She was 
thirty-eight years old, her boiler is said to be twenty- 
one years old, and thousands will have to be spent 
upon her. Yet the price realised represents over 
£14 per ton; before the war she might have fetched £2 
per ton for breaking up. The war has brought about an 
enormous demand for sailing ships also, and the Liverpool 
Post reports that the sailer, Scottish Glens, built at 
Southampton in 1885, changed hands in 1910 for £3,000, 
and has recently been sold for £47,250. Sailing ships 
which for years have been lying dismantled as hulks in the 
various ports have been rerigged and refitted and are now 
earning fortunes for their owners, 

* * * 

On July 8th last in these notes details were given showing 
the extent to which the United States was performing 
the function of world banker. The loans raised in New 
York by European, Canadian, and South American Govern- 


ments and Municipalities at that date aggregated 
$1,191,000,000. In the November circular of the National 
City Bank of New York these particulars are brought 
up to date, and the following detail is interesting :— 


Great Britain .. $858 ,400,000 
France 656,200,000 
Russia 117,200,000 
Italy ‘ ne ae 25,000,000 
Dominion of Canada .. us oe 120,000,000 
Canadian Provinces and Municipalities 185,000,000 
Germany. . - “ en us 20,000,000 


Total .. ee .- $1,981,800,000 
Less amount paid off .. 156,400,000 
$1,825,400,000 
117,457 ,637 
39,000,000 


Latin America .. ii - ee 
Neutral European Countries and China 


Net total foreign loans outstanding. . -+ $1,981,857,637 


* * * 


Since the foregoing table was compiled, additional loans 
have been placed in New York as follows :— 


$50,000,000 to Russia. 
5,000,000 to China. 
and $20,000,000 each to Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles, 


these last three loans being in the same hands, and for 
similar purposes, as that of the City of Paris referred to 
here a few weeks ago. The United States now, therefore, 
have lent foreign countries over £400,000,000 sterling, 
and are ready to lend still more—for financial interests 
there are apprehensive as to the effects of the continued 
importation of gold. First of all, this leads to inflation 
and higher prices; and secondly if, after the war, Europe 
were to take back much of the gold, it might cause serious 
dislocation to business; so the best way of making use 
of the present superfluity is to supply goods against 
first-class paper securities. So eager are American financial 
interests to lend that some of them have circularised the 
leading American bankers in Europe inviting them to 
place before them proposals for loans to Provinces, Govern- 
ments, and Municipalities; in fact, the familiar money- 
lender’s letter in a more dignified form. In this connection, 
however, it is interesting to note that the Federal Reserve 
Board has just issued a warning to American bankers 
= tying up their funds in foreign Government bills 
where the lender has the option of renewing the loan. 
The Board adds that it does not intend to reflect upon the 
financial stability of any nation, but advises all investors 
to proceed cautiously. 
* * * 


War is now largely a matter of metals and men, but 
it is doubtful whether the general reader has any idea of 
the enormous rise in price that has occurred. The following 
comparison may therefore be interesting :— 


Price Price Price 

June, 1914. a year ago. to-day. 
Iron, Common Bars, per 6 a.f& oe 6 2s d. 
ton ee ee 610 0 .. 12 5 0 1315 0 
Standard Copper, perton 60 5 0 81 2 6 150 0 0 
Tin, per ton .. -» 186 5 O 172 0 0 192 0 O 
Lead, per ton.. ° 19 10 O 28 10 O 30 10 0 
Spelter (zinc), perton.. 2110 0 100 0 O 58 0 0 
Silver, per oz. ° 2s. 2d. 2s. 3d. 2s. 11d. 


The rise in the price in silver has occurred for quite different 
reasons from that of the other metals, and is believed to 
be due in a measure to the fact that a good deal of that 
metal circulating in China was exported from that country 
during the revolutionary troubles and is now being attracted 
back at higher prices. It may be added that, a short 
time ago, Mr. Runciman appointed a committee “to 
consider the position after the war, especially in relation 
to international competition, of the lead, copper, tin, and 
such other of the non-ferrous metal trades as may be referred 
to the committee, and to report what measures, if any, 
are necessary or desirable in order to safeguard that 
position.” 
Emu. Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 


Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :-— 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, AND OTHER 

VERSES. By J. C. Sgurre. ts. net. 


WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d 


HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Wootr. 6s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 1s. net. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 
CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 


58. net. 


Is. net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 1s. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s, 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 


By SIDNEY WEBB. ts. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpiTa Moriry. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 


25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 


























NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES, 
22 Bride Lane, London, E.C. 





The Council is publishing a series of aa dealing 
with the problem of civil freedom in England. 


It has already published : 


POLITICAL IDEALS. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


Being a reprint of the lecture which he was forbidden 
by the military authorities to deliver at Glasgow. 
Price 1d. 





The Council has NOW READY 





WHY FREEDOM MATTERS. 


By NORMAN ANGELL, Is. | 





Of Mr. ANGELL’s earlier work 


The Times says :—‘ Few writers have stimulated re- 
poe upon international politics more than Mr. Norman 
ngell.”’ 


The Nation says :—‘‘ A fervour, a simplicity, and a 
force which no political writer of our generation has 
equalled. Among the greatest of our pamphieteers, 
perhaps the greatest since Swift.” 


_ The Quarterly Review says :—‘ Many admirers = 
include not a few opponents of Mr. Angell’s theories, who 
can appreciate an honest and thoughtful piece of original 
work. One of the most damaging indictments 
that have yet appeared of the principles governing the rela- 
tions of civilised nations to one another.” 


The United Service Magazine says :—‘‘ The clearness of 


vision and the sparkling conciseness which one associates 
with Swift at his best.’ 
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PRICE THREEPENCE, 


~AnALLIED 
PEACE 


| Being an unofficial forecast of the 
| Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 


post (fourpence) trom the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 

















THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 

EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 

SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only. EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP. &c 











State Services 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d net. 














SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. | 





AUTHORS’ 


Ty 
M 


TYPE WRITING. 
MSS. and TYPEWRITING of 
description accurately and promptly executed. 
vpists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons 
ETRO OLITAN TYPIN 


Central 1565. 











every 
Shorthand. 
reported. — 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Taz NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New StaTesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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The Fabian Research Department 


25, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER 








in social, industrial and political problems, and co-operating to promote investigation and 

research. Whilst the Department had its origin in the Fabian Society, to which many 
of those connected with it belong, it has, from the start, had its own funds, administered 
by an Executive Committee annually elected by its own membership by postal vote. The 
Department is thus entirely independent and autonomous. Full membership is confined to Trade 
Unionists and Socialists. It also admits as Associates or Subscribers others who are in sympathy 
with its work, without exacting from them adherence to any party or dogma. Among these 
Associates, indeed, are men and women of diverse opinions, agreed only in the pursuit 
of knowledge. In the same spirit the Department assumes no corporate responsibility for the 
conclusions to which any of the investigators or researchers may come, whose work it assists, or 
whose reports it may publish. In the investigations it initiates it leaves each person, or group of 
persons, entirely free to arrive at whatever results the research may lead to. The Associates have 
proved very useful to the Department in the work of research ; but the reports issued represent in 
all cases conclusions reached by Trade Unionists and Socialists who are full members of the 


Department. 


r “HE Fabian Research Department isan association of persons and Trade Unions interested 


The work undertaken by the Department varies in character. At all times it is answering 
enquiries on the most diverse topics (such as employment, public health, drink, education, and 
industrial organisation)—very often for Trade Union or other Labour Organisations. The 
War has widened the range of this service, whilst sweeping off to the Colours nearly all the younger 
male workers. Nevertheless, five separate Committees of Enquiry have been during 1916 actively 
at work, each with its own group of researchers, investigating respectively : (A) Women in Industry 
—the conditions under which women are now working in the manufacture of munitions of war, 
and in other trades ; (B) How to Pay for the War—the way in which, when Peace comes, the heavy 
financial burden may best be borne, so as neither to depress the Standard of Life nor to cripple 
industrial enterprise ; (c) Tvade Union Organisation and Regulations, with a view to thinking 
out in advance the problems which will arise after the War; (D) International Agreement—the 
new organisation for the adjustment of differences between States, and for international legislation, 
by which future wars may perhaps be prevented ; and (£) Professional Organisation—the means 
by which the various brainworking professions control and direct their several vocations, and the 
relation of the professions to the manual workers. 


Other subjects are taken up (i.) as they seem urgent; (ii.) as groups or researchers can be 
organised ; or (iii.) as they are pressed for by subscribers. For instance, in 1915 a special Committee, 
acting in conjunction with the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party, prepared gratuitously the greater part of The Labour Y ear-Book, which was published 
at one shilling. A special report on Trade Unionism in Germany was published in January 1916 
(7d. net). Elaborate reports on the Working of the National Insurance Ac’, Co-operative Production 
and Profit-sharing, the Co-operative Movement, Industrial Insurance, State and Municipal Enterprise, 
Suggestions for the Prevention of War, and English Teachers’ Professional Organisation were published 
in 1914-15 as Supplements to The New Statesman. 


Additional volunteer workers, trained or untrained, men or women, able to give whole time or 
only a few hours a week, are urgently needed to replace those called to the Colours. There is no 
work more truly of National Importance than social investigation. Many of the enquiries cannot 
wait until the War is over ; if they are to be in the least useful they must be undertaken now. If 
we delay we shall fail to get the information which is necessary when reconstruction has to follow 


wreckage. 


Subscriptions, or any enquiries, may be sent to L. ARNot, Acting Secretary, at 25, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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